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Season’s Greetings 


To You All! 


t gow editors and staff of SOVIET 
Russia Topay take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing you—our faithful 
readers, subscribers, and friends— 
the Season’s Greetings. We wish you 


good cheer. 


At the same time we know that 
you, during this Christmas season, 
will want to express your sentiments 
in some positive, constructive way— 
in a way that will, indeed, help to 
make a better world, a world of mu- 
tual understanding and good fel- 
lowship. 


We are able to help you to do this 
—and at the same time you will be 
helping us. On the back cover of 
this issue we present a Christmas 
gift offer which we believe is the 
finest we have ever been able to 
make. By giving your friends gift 
subscriptions to SRT, you, yourself, 
will receive a gift that we are sure 
you will treasure. 


You also help your friends to be- 
come better citizens by keeping 
them honestly posted on Soviet af- 
fairs. 

Finally, you help us by swelling 
our circulation and making our ef- 
forts toward American-Soviet friend- 
ship ever so much more effective. 


Today, more than ever before, 
there is an urgent necessity for 
close, harmonious Soviet-American 
relations, for cooperation between 
the two greatest countries, coopera- 
tion that will assure peace and se- 
curity throughout the world. 


But to achieve this, there must 
be mutual understanding, and re- 
spect. We, in America, must learn 
to know our great ally. And your 
magazine, SovieT Russia Topay, is 
the only one in the United States 
exclusively devoted to fact and 
opinion regarding the Soviet Union, 
the only magazine that can help 
you and your friends to learn about 
and understand that great country. 

Won't you, therefore, take ad- 
vantage of this offer—an offer that 
works in three directions, thus 
spreading Christmas cheer as far 
as possible? We know you will. 

And once again—we wish you the 
Season’s Greetings! 

Sincerely, 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





People's Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
V. M. MOLOTOV 
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he Need for Three Power U nity 


HE American people—indeed the peoples of the entire 
world—expectantly turned their attention toward the 
Soviet Union last month. They were awaiting the official 
Soviet declaration on that country’s domestic and foreign 
policies which it has now become traditional to review dur- 
g the Soviet anniversary celebrations. 


There are at least two very natural reasons for that 
ntense curiosity. First, the overwhelming majority of the 
neople of the world today have a deep-seated respect, ad- 
iration and sympathy for their ally whose vast share in 
he war contributed so enormously to the victory over 
Hitlerite Germany and over Japan. They are profoundly 
ndebted to the USSR for the colossal sacrifices that the 

ar entailed. And those who know the history of only 
he recentest years are now convinced that the Soviet Union 
is a stalwart, consistent, unrelenting fighter against fascism, 
reaction and feudalism everywhere; a fighter on behalf of 
the true interests of the common man of all lands. Through- 
out the world, therefore, the people look toward the Soviet 

nion as their unswerving ally in every sense of the term. 


Second, any indication that relations among the Big 
hree is deteriorating causes alarm that the peace won by 
his coalition is threatened. 

Those who have followed Soviet foreign policy through 
he years and who have studied Soviet international rela- 
ions especially during recent times, saw in the address of 
he Foreign Commissar, V. M. Molotov, a clear reitera- 
ion of a policy that has been consistently advocated and 
followed from the beginning. \ 

It was to be expected that the anti-Sovieteers in this 
ountry would have distorted the speech. That is their 
stock-in-trade, to distort and villify, to use every shady 

eapon to split the Big Three—the very hub of the United 

ations Organization. And so, the press published scream- 
ing headlines sensationally alleging that Russia “demands” 
he secret of the atomic bomb. Actually, of course, Molotov 
Presented no such “demands” at all. He did refer to the 

Atomic bomb in connection with an armaments race policy 
“such as is preached abroad by some particularly zealous 
advocates of imperialism.” He did mention its tremendous 
destructive force but added that it had not yet been tried for 
AVerting aggression nor for safeguarding peace. He did point 
but, as has been insisted by scientists throughout the world, 
hat the technical secret of this weapon cannot remain the 
xclusive possession of one country or a narrow circle of 
ountries. And he warned that the discovery of it must not 
Ncourage its use in the game of international power politics 
nor lend complacency regarding the future of peace-loving 
mations. Finally, he declared that the Soviet Union, too, 
would have atomic energy “and many other things.” 

This was his main reference to the atomic bomb. It 
was by no means the most important part of the speech— 








yet the press, by and large, distorted it and sensationally 
emphasized it far beyond its true measure. 

‘Of course the more serious press évaluated Molotov’s 
address quite soberly. The New York Herald Tribune de- 
clared: “One could wish that our own statesmen, espe- 
cially at times of great national patriotic celebrations, might 
infuse an equal moderation and precision into their utter- 
ances. .. . His (Molotov’s) reference to the atomic bomb 
is important, both because it states the obvious truth that 
no technical secrets on a large scale can today remain the 
monopoly of any country and because it reveals the damag- 
ing effect which our reckless and fumbling handling of this 
matter has inevitably exerted in Moscow.” Finally, the 
same paper concludes that the Soviet Union’s purposes 
“seem to be those of all civilized states. They are the pur- | 
poses of peace and restoration after this most ghastly of 
all struggles.” 

The purposes of peace and restoration—precisely. The 
cardinal principle of Soviet foreign policy was clearly stated 
by Molotov: 


The Soviet Union has always given first place to pro- 
moting peace and collaboration with other countries for 
universal peace and the development of international busi- 
ness relations. 

As long as we live in a system of States, and the roots 
of fascism and imperialistic aggression have not been finally 
pulled up, our vigilance as regards possible new violators 
of the peace must not be slackened and efforts to consoli- 
date collaboration among peaceful powers will remain, as 
before, our most important duty. 

As Molotov himself says, this is not new. The Soviet 
Union has always advocated close collaboration of the 
peace-loving nations. Today there is a machinery for this 
collaboration, the United Nations Organization, and Molo- 
tov reminds us that it was created through the initiative 
of the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition “which thus took 
on itself the main responsibility for the results of the 
UNO?’s future work.” 

Molotov emphasizes the political axiom of the day: That 
close cooperation of the Big Three is the only safeguard 
of peace and security throughout the entire world. He puts 
it this way: 

Only by the joint efforts of the three powers who carried 
the burden of the war can we secure the victories of the 
democratic countries over fascism. Only such collaboration 
can promote success in the work of the new international 
organization for lasting peace. 

This means a common policy with regard to the defeated 
and liberated rfitions of Europe and Asia. It means first 
and foremost a common implementation of the Crimean 
declaration to establish processes whereby the liberated 
peoples will be enabled to “destroy the last vestiges of 
nazism and fascism and to create democratic institutions 
of their own choice.” 

The Big Three clearly subscribed to this declaration at 
the Crimean Conference, yet complete destruction of the 
fascists does not yet seem to be the order of the day. On 
the contrary, at one of the war crimes trials, a British at- 
torney for the defense shamelessly indulged in violent anti- 
Semitic expressions on behalf of his “clients,” without 
rebuke from the court and without subsequent removal 
from his post. The punishment of the war criminals pro- 
ceeds too leisurely, too gently. This is not the way to begin 
the destruction of fascism and nazism. These festering 
sources of reaction and war must be smashed, lock, stock 
and barrel. That is the meaning of the Crimean Declara- 
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tion, and that is what the Soviet Union calls for when it 
asks for Big Three unity. 

This is just the beginning. The destruction of fascism 
is not accomplished through trial and punishment alone; 
it must become the aim and purpose, the very substance of 
political systems now being established in countries where 
nazism and fascism formerly ruled. 

Today, such systems are gradually taking form in sev- 
eral of the countries of Europe. Social reforms, like the 
abolition of the landed estates and the division of that land 
among the peasantry, the nationalization of key industries, 
the eight-hour working day, a revitalization of the demo- 
cratic movements—all these ‘‘undermine the former strength 
of the reactionary fascist forces,” Molotov points out. 

And yet, there seems to be lack of Big Three unity on 
even such a fundamental and obvious principle. It is again 
precisely this unity that Molotov calls for when he de- 
clares: “It is clear that the reinforcement of democratic 
principles in these countries, instead of being obstructed, 
should be promoted.” 

Much has been said in this country about adherence to 
principle. But Molotov also wants to adhere to principle— 
to the principles laid down by the Big Three at the 
Teheran, the Crimea and the Potsdam meetings. There 
were specific agreements reached at Potsdam, for example, 
regarding German reparations to the Soviet Union—whose 
losses in this war, as briefly outlined by Molotov, were 
colossal—but to date these decisions have not yet been 
satisfactorily implemented. 

In the treatment of the defeated nations the Soviet 
Union does not seek vengeance but is motivated solely by 
the desire to prevent a renewal of aggression and to elim- 
inate the aggressor elements in those countries. 


For a Peaceful Far East 


THE Two hotbeds of aggression, in the West and in the 
East, have been eliminated. If the Soviet western frontier 
has been considered the front doorway for invading armies, 
the East must be considered the back door. Indeed, Japan 
several times in the past has attacked there and, in recent 
years, has been thoroughly repulsed. But it is to the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union, of Asia and of the entire world 
that such a threat never again arises. That is why Molotov 
said that it is necessary to consolidate the victory over 
Japan in the interests of all democratic states. That is why 
the Soviet Union attaches such great importance to their 
proposal for the establishment of a control commission 
under American chairmanship in Japan—to see that the 
last vestiges of the aggressors there are destroyed and that 
the democratic aspirations of the peoples are encouraged. 

Molotov expresses confidence that the peace-loving 
powers, conscious of the need to consolidate the victory 
over the aggressor Japan, will create appropriate conditions 
for collaboration among the Allied powers. 

At the same time the Soviet Union sets the rest of the 
world a shining example of how it adheres to its commit- 
ments in the Far East. In North China we hear the 
rumblings of civil war. Unfortunately American policy 
there is one of internal interference which is helping to 
prolong the civil strife, endangering American lives and 
creating an inflammatory situation for the whole of Asia. 
The Soviet Union, true to its commitments under the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty has scrupulously maintained a hands- 
off policy there and, in accordance with the same treaty, is 
beginning to withdraw its troops from Manchuria. 
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Some Encouraging Signs 


DespITE the concerted anti-Soviet campaign waged in 
the American press and recklessly fostered by some of our 
legislators in Washington, there are indications that numer- 
ous and not unpowerful voices are being raised to check 
the mad course that the world seems to be taking. 

Senator Claude Pepper, recently decried the incendiary 
talk against the Soviet Union. And in New York City two 
events in the past month pointed the way to Soviet-Ameri- 
can friendship as the keystone of-world security: One entire 
session of the Herald Tribune Forum was devoted to our 
ally, and virtually all the speeches there called for closer 
collaboration and friendship with the USSR. The National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship at a mammoth 
Madison Square Garden rally, at many cultural panels 
and at meetings in other cities heard numerous experts 
urge the same understanding, respect and cooperation be. 
tween the two great countries. 

It must be stated that the sentiments expressed at both 
the Forum and the National Council affairs were enthus- 
astically approved by the immense audiences that attended, 

There are other encouraging signs. The press reports 
from the Soviet Union tell of the amazing rapidity with 
which that country is effecting its reconversion program. 
New commodities are already appearing and prices of 
staples are already beginning to fall. At present the entire 
country is preparing its Fourth Five-Year Plan—a plan 
that envisages the restoration of all formerly occupied Soviet 
territory and an expansion of the entire national. economy 
beyond the pre-war level. Simultaneously the USSR is pre- 
paring for its national elections to the Supreme Soviet, to 
be held in February. These are indications that the Soviet 
Union is forging ahead with its domestic program for a 
good, wholesome, democratic life for its peoples. 

A most important and happy sign that we must not lose 
sight of is the determination of the working peoples of the 
world to prevent the recurrence of aggression. This was 
triumphantly attested to by the unanimous decisions taken 
by representatives of 70,000,000 organized workers of the 
world at the World Federation of Trade Unions in Paris 

We must add our voices to these. We must, too, demand 
that those in high places halt their foreign policy of drift 
and return to the policy that Roosevelt adhered to, the 
policy of Big Three unity, the policy of Teheran, the 
Crimea and Potsdam. 


A Modern Renaissance 
ENTURIES old Armenia this month is celebrating 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. After a long history marked by brutal 
invasions and ruthless enslavement, the Armenian peoples 
have finally secured the conditions for freedom, prosperity 
and a flourishing culture as a member of the Soviet family 
of nations. 

In this issue we publish articles that describe the re 
markable growth of this republic and the vast popular 
talent that has been liberated under Soviet tutelage. Today, 
Armenians throughout the world congratulate their brothers 
in Soviet Armenia on their anniversary. At the same time 
they look forward to the day when the Armenian territory 
of Kars and Ardahan are brought within Soviet Armenia 
thus fulfilling the ancient dream of all Armenians of being 
reunited in a single state. 
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FTER several years of intensive war, we are celebrating 

today the twenty-eighth anniversary of the great October 

Socialist Revolution in conditions of peace and glorious victory 
over fascism. ; 

Behind us are four years of war against Hitlerite Germany, 
which tormented our country and the whole of Europe, and 
also the war in the east, started by Japan, in which we had to 
participate in the autumn of this year. In this heroic struggle, 
a decisive part must be allotted to the Soviet people. Peace 
jor the peoples: of the whole world has been won and the main 
hotbeds of world fascism and world aggression in the west and 
in the east have been liquidated. 

Now we have the possibility of returning to peaceful labor 
to consolidate our victory. As Comrade Stalin said, our Soviet 
people did not spare energy and labor in the cause of victory. 

We have lived through difficult years and now each one of 
us can say: We have won and from now on we can consider 
our motherland rid of the menace of German invasion from 
the west and of the menace of Japanese invasion from the 
east. The long-awaited peace has come for the peoples of the 
whole world. 

The Germans invaded our country calculating that the 
suddenness of their criminal attacks would assure them suc- 
cess. Not only in Germany but in other countries also there 
were many who considered that the Soviet Union would not 
last long and that in a few weeks or at most, according to 
some calculations, in a few months, Germany would smash the 
Soviet Union and Hitler would celebrate victory. 

After the comparatively easy successes of the Hitlerites in 
western Europe, this seemed to many to be inevitable. -This 
conclusion was reached first and foremost by those who in 
general did not recognize the logic of the October Revolution 
in Russia and also by those who proved unable to understand 
the truly popular character of the Soviet state created by our 
Revolution. 

The German invasion of the Soviet Union was a great trial 
for our foreign friends, also, who followed with bated breath 
the exceptional difficulties that our country experienced in the 
first period of the war. The Soviet Union withstood every- 
thing. The Soviet Union remained on its feet despite the 
suddenness of the attack. 

The material damage and deep wounds inflicted on it in the 
first years of the war did not undermine its physical and spir- 
itual might. The Red Army was able to cope with and recover 
trom the first blows. The Soviet people gathered together and 
exerted their force to insure a crushing repulse of the enemy. 

Then the time came when our army passed from the de- 
tensive to the offensive, first on separate sectors of the front 
and then along the whole front. 

The interests of self-defense dictated the need to form a 
united anti-Hitlerite front of large and small democratic 
states. It is well known to all that the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition successfully fulfilled its historic task in organizing 
the common struggle of the democratic countries against 
fascism, 

It is also well known that the opening of the second front 
i Western Europe, when Germany found herself caught in the 
pincers between two fronts, made the position of German 

lascism hopeless. At the same time, it must not be forgotten 
that the decisive turning-point in the situation on the Soviet- 

German front took place a year before the opening of the 

second front, when the Hitlerite troops ignominiously rolled 


= under the mighty and ever-growing offensive of the Red 
Tmy, 
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Molotov on the 28th Anniversary 
of the USSR 


. 

The state created by the October Revolution was able not 
only to defend itself from the fascist attack but to pass over 
to the offensive so as to make an end of the chief hotbed of 
fascism and aggression. Then it became clear to all that the 
Soviet power did not resemble the defunct power of tsarism 
in the time of the first World War. 

Now it has become obvious that the Soviet state can with 
honor stand up for itself and pass the most difficult tests that 
have ever been in the history of war. 

Hitlerite Germany threatened not only the Soviet state. Be- 
fore their attacks on the Soviet Union, the German fascists 
seized Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Germans had among their allies not only fascist Italy 
but also several other European states. These had concluded 
military alliances with Germany. Spain and several other 
countries gave Hitler full and open support. The threat of 
Hitlerite invasion hung over Britain. . 

If the campaign against the Soviet Union had ended in 
success, all Europe would have found herself under Hitler’s 


heel. The Hitlerites were already putting the new order into 


practice on their various fronts. ; 

The voices that echoed the fascists, like all the Quislings 
and Lavals, had already started work under their German 
masters. Everywhere, the domination of Hitlerism was estab- 
lished by the destruction of all democratic institutions and 
working-class organizations. . 

At the same time, the Hitlerites plundered and enslaved 
countries and squeezed out of them all the material resources 
for still further supplying and arming their bandit fascist 
hordes. 

The first successes of the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union 
still more turned the heads of the Hitlerites. They began to 
speak more openly than ever, not only about their adventurist 
plans for the domination by the German race over all the 
peoples of Europe, but outside Europe as well. The German 
fascists’ theory of the domination of a superior race over 
other peoples whom they regarded as in the category of lower 
races became a direct threat to the existence of European 
civilization. 

In all the states that were invaded by the Hitlerite bands, 
the peoples proved to be badly prepared for repulsing the 
German invaders. Only gradually, thanks to the efforts of the 
patriot-democrats, the democratic forces of resistance to the 
ifivader began to form and grow. 

But even in those countries, like Yugoslavia, where the 
whole people gave support to the revolt against the invaders, 
there was not enough strength to break the military might of 
Hitlerism. Only when our army passed over to the offensive 
and began to defeat the German troops, tearing from them the 
halo of invincibility, were wide possibilities opened for the 
liberation of the people enslaved by German imperialism. 

Moving westward, the Red Army brought liberation to its 
neighboring countries and the other peoples of Europe. The 
Soviet armies, with the armies of its Allies, emerged as libera- 
tors of the countries of Europe, including those states that 
severed their alliances with Germany and entered the ranks of 
the peoples fighting for the liquidation of Hitlerism. 

Thus, the cause of the liberation of the countries of Europe 
from the yoke of Hitlerism will be entered as a brilliant page 
in the history of our victorious Red Army. Fascist Italy was 
the first to come out from the side of Germany, which had 
unleashed the war in Europe. 

From the moment of the German attack on the Soviet 

(Continued on page 31) 
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peace and harmony, each one using its 
own language and developing its own 
culture. The expression and practice 
of racial prejudice in the USSR is 
outlawed by the Constitution and by 
public opinion. So it is always para- 
doxical to hear a Southern Senator in 


USA—USSR Can Achieve 


New Era for Mankind 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


ITHIN recent months the Allied 

powers have won the battle in 
the East and brought the Second 
World War to a definite conclusion. 
In those final, exciting days of the 
struggle against Japan, Soviet Russia 
became our ally in Asia and made a 
major contribution to the defeat of 
the common foe. The hand of Soviet 
friendship and cooperation stretches 
out to America across the Pacific as 
well as the Atlantic. Indeed, up in the 
vicinity of Alaska and the narrow 
Bering Strait the USA and the USSR 
are close neighbors. But there are no 
geographical limits to what American- 
Soviet collaboration can accomplish. 
The long arm of our friendship 
reaches clear around the world. The 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
the two greatest countries on earth, 
can achieve a new era for all mankind, 
if they hold together and work to- 
gether, especially in ensuring the suc- 
cess of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion for the preservation of collective 
security and international peace. 

The Soviet Republic is a partner 
well worth having. The long tradition 
of American-Russian friendship, which 
has endured for almost 170 years, 
reached its highest point during the 
Second World War and under the 
leadership of those far-seeing statesmen, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Premier Joseph Stalin. ‘There is 
nothing more important for America, 
in the realm of international affairs, 
than to preserve and extend that tradi- 
tion. Of course the fruitful association 
of our two peoples demands tolerance 
and understanding on both sides. There 
must always be two parties to friend- 
ship. Again, sincere friends are not re- 
quired to render each other indiscrimi- 
nate praise; and so mutual, sympathetic 
criticism between the USA and the 
USSR can be both appropriate and 
helpful. . 

In the United States, despite the in- 
crease in our knowledge of Soviet 
Russia during the past few years, large 
segments of our population still remain 
relatively ignorant of Soviet life and 
institutions, In fact, probably a ma- 
jority of the American people have 
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not yet penetrated behind the newspa- 
per headlines. and the war dispatches 
to find out what really enabled the 
Soviet Union to do such a magnificent 
job against Hitler, to discover what 
made it the best and most powerful 
ally our country has ever had. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a vast time-lag in 
American information concerning the 
Soviets. As one observer has put it, 
for twenty-five years in the United 
States, never did so many know so 
little about so much. It is the function 
of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship in this critical post- 
war period to develop and deepen its 
educational work regarding the Soviet 
Union, to keep playing the searchlight 
of truth on the fundamental issues in 
this general field. We are, broadly 
speaking, an educational organization, 
but we are also, when the occasion 
arises, a militant, fighting organization. 
And we are not afraid of the hostile 
pressures that inevitably descend upon 
us during the ups and downs of 
American-Soviet relations. 

Last month the entire Soviet people 
celebrated, in this year of final victory, 
the 28th anniversary of the 1917 Rev- 
olution, when Lenin and his associates 
established the first socialist state in 
history. Only the blind can fail to see 
that the Soviet people believe more 
firmly than ever in their planned so- 
cialist system as the solution of their 
economic problems and as their saviour 
during the war against the Axis. The 
immense economic and cultural prog- 
ress of Soviet Russia over almost three 
decades of achievement was incontes- 
tably proved by Soviet military might 
in the most terrific international con- 
flict of all time. That might was based 
on industrial strength, the development 
of a modernized agriculture, wide- 
spread training in machine techniques, 
the far-reaching growth of science and 
the rapid evolution of socialist democ- 
racy in almost every field. 

In the significant sphere of racial 
or ethnic democracy, Soviet Russia is 
clearly ahead of every other country. 
Within the far-flung borders of the 
Soviet Union some 175 different na- 
tions, races and tribes live together in 


Washington crying out about lack of 
democracy in Soviet Russia while he 
agitates for so-called White supremacy 
and votes against every measure to 
guarantee democracy to the American 
Negro, The same holds true of respec- 
table citizens here in the North who 
claim there is no freedom in Russia 
while they themselves indulge in the 
most vicious anti-Semitic acts and utter. 
ances. The truth is that many Amer. 
icans find the Soviet Union far too 
democratic for their peace of mind. 

The enlightened Soviet attitude 
toward national and racial minorities 
is one of the keys ‘to Soviet policy 
abroad. The Soviet Government sup- 
ports the self-determination of peoples, 
the right of every country in ravaged 
Europe and Asia to choose its own 
form of government and economic sys- 
tem, whether capitalist or socialist or 
a mixture of both. But in Germany 
and Eastern Europe the Soviets insist on 
the elimination of Nazis and Fascists 
And in the colonial areas they are sym- 
pathetic to the freedom movements of 
oppressed native peoples. ‘That is why 
the Soviets are opposed to the British 
and Dutch, with the aid of arms from 
America, shooting down the Indone 
sians who are striving for liberty. That 
is why the Soviets stand for non-inter- 
vention in the complex Chinese situ: 
tion. It would be a great step forward 
if the American Government woull 
support Soviet Russia in this hands-of 
policy that is in such complete accord 
with the American democratic tratt 
tion. 

These are some of the things we 
should remember about the Sovitt 
Union. Finally, one other thing, th 
most important of all, that I havé 
hardly mentioned. That is Sovitt 
Russia’s urgent need and desire fot 
peace, for an uninterrupted chance t 
reconstruct its devastated regions, ™ 
recover from the tremendous materid 
damages of invasion and a staggering 
death total of about 20,000,000 soldies 
and civilians. Already a new Five-Yeal 
Plan is scheduled to start Jan. 1, 1946 
And here is an opportunity for Amett 
can business, too, for the Soviets wal 
very much to buy all sorts of g 
from us. Cooperation with Soviet Ru 

(Continued on page 26) 
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to HE Red Army men are coming 

ican home. They are pouring back 

Pec MB along all the roads that knew their vic- 

Who # torious advance into the countries of 

“a Europe. Back through the farmlands 

. the 


and towns laid waste by the invaders, 
‘tter- back past the graves of millions of their 
mer‘ brothers who fought by their side. 
' 100 They are coming home to the sacred 
d. ruins of Sevastopol and Stalingrad, 
itude #% home to their Leningrad, glowing sym- 
rities bol of pure-hearted courage on whose 
volicy HE pavements they vowed no enemy boot 
sup‘ would ever tread. They are coming 
ples, MF home to factories and collective farms, 
vagel MM universities and laboratories, studios 
own and conservatories from which they 
C S¥* MM were torn by the war. They are com- 
ist off ing back to familiés whose labors and 
many @ sacrifices supported them through the 
sist MM long bloody years. They are coming 
scists # home to build anew the land and the 
> sym way of life they saved from destruction, 
nts of to make it more beautiful than ever 
s why before. 

3 ritish Every train that comes into Moscow 
from from the west spills out its precious 
idone MM cargo of heroes. One of the most com- 
That mon sights of this capital is the Red 
“inter: Army man hand in hand with the little 
situ‘ son or daughter he has not seen for 
rwallle four years, tenderness and love suffus- 
woul ing the war-weary face of the father, 
nds-ll ineffable pride radiating from the small 
accott face below him. 

tradi Officers and men of the Red Army 
and Navy throng the theaters at night, 
the younger ones with their sweethearts 
clinging to them, the older ones with 
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1g, tHE wives whose calm, strong faces will 
[ hal never lose the marks of these years. 
_Sovie Girls and women in uniform may still 
ire {0M be seen, although far fewer than be- 
ance "HM fore as they were among the first to be 
ons, "MM demobilized. The golden stars of He- 
naterit toes of the Soviet Union gleam every- 
ggerima where, always eliciting affectionate and 
soldi crateful glances. And in any public 
a gathering there is hardly a breast of a 
|, 1946 military man or civilian that does not 
-_ bear medals or ribbons, for there is 
” a hardly a person who did not play some 
a Part in the great struggle for liberation. 
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The thirteen oldest age classes in the 
Army were released immediately after 
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Demobilized, a new and better job, 
a home, war bonus and civvies 
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the war with Germany was over. De- 
mobilization at present includes an- 
other ten classes. In addition, it includes 
all enlisted men and non-commissioned 
officers with a higher education or a 
secondary technical or agricultural ed- 
ucation. It also includes all servicemen 
who were teachers before the war, uni- 
versity students, all who were wounded 
three or more times, and all remaining 
women except those specialists who 
wish to continue in some branch of the 
military service. That valiant squadron 
of women night bombers led by sturdy 
little Major Bershanskaya, of whom 
we heard so much in America, has 
scattered to the four winds. With 
thousands of night flights to their 
credit, all of them wearing decorations, 
sixteen of them Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, they have taken up peaceful 
pursuits again as teachers, students, 
musicians, engineers, homemakers. 

What happens to demobilized Red 
Army men when they come home? I 
went out yesterday to the Stalin Dis- 
trict demobolization center in the out- 
skirts of Moscow to find out. The 
Commissariat of war has set up these 
centers in every district of Moscow, as 
well as in other cities and villages, so 
that each man may be taken care of 
with a minimum of red tape right 
in his own section of the city. 

Colonel Prokofy Tiokavin is in 
charge of this demobilization center. A 
graying-haired veteran of the Lenin- 
grad front with a series of ribbons 
across his chest, he is unassuming and 
friendly and with the warmest, kindli- 
est eyes imaginable, his deep-seamed 
face breaking into constant smiles. 

I told him that I, of course, had 
read the decree providing that every 
returning soldier should be provided 


with clothing, money, housing and a 
job that was in no way inferior to his 
pre-war work, and I asked how this 
was working out in practice. He 
laughed, indicating a huge pile of pa- 
pers on his desk. 

“Do you see these applications? 
There are 10,000 of them—not from 
men seeking jobs but from jobs seeking 
men! There will be thousands more 
tomorrow, and besides that my tele- 
phone rings every moment with new 
offers of jobs. So far we can only fill 
20,000 of these jobs. Even with three 
more such demobilizations as this one, 
I could not begin to take care of all 
the applications for workers. 

“The jobs. seeking men are of every 
possible kind. Stalin District is the 
most heavily industrialized in Moscow 
with many more factories than houses 
—heavy and light industry, aviation 
plants, machine-building, textiles, and 
many other types of enterprise. They 
all need engineers, construction work- 
ers, skilled workers, chauffeurs, office 
workers, administrators, cooks, nurses, 
doctors, day nursery attendants, club 
managers, sport directors. 

“Every industry offers a wide 
choice because every plant includes a 
whole group of social institutions. 
The various sections of the Moscow 
Soviet and the institutions attached 
to it also offer an infinite variety of oc- 
cupations—keepers for the zoo, gard- 
eners for parks, make-up experts for 
the theaters, decorators for store 
windows, druggists, store managers 
and clerks, barbers, geologists, econo- 
mists. All those who wish to continue 
their studies are admitted to universi- 
ties and technical schools or institutes. 

“Some demobilized men come right 
here from the train,” Colonel Tiokavin 
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said, “so they can get their future set- 
tled at once. Those who have families 
naturally rush home first—and after 
the homecoming celebration they come 
to us. 

“Of course each has the right to a 
month’s vacation with pay, but many 
of them are ready to go to work at once 
—or decide to take only part of their 
vacation, They see that their country 
needs their help now in reconstruction 
just as much as it needed them in time 
of war. They have been in Europe, 
seen how war destroyed not only our 
own country but others, and they are 
all eager to have a hand, as soon as 
possible, in building the kind of life 
they fought for and restoring peaceful, 
normal existence. 

“Almost all demobilized men want 
to go back to the same industry, to the 
same plant where they worked before. 
There they are met with the same 
warmth as in their own family; they 
find their old comrades—it is like a 
second homecoming. This is especially 
characteristic for our district where 
the people feel that their lives are 
closely tied up with the place where 
they work. Of course, in cases where 
they want to work somewhere else, or 
where in the Army they have learned 
some new skill, we help them with 
whatever arrangements they want to 
make.” 

The procedure the demobilized men 
go through is very simple and 
quick. Colonel Tiokavin took me 
through the building, showing me all 
the stages. As the Red Army man en- 
ters the reception room he is met by a 
representative of the housing section 





of the district Soviet. If he has an. 


apartment to go to but it is in need 
of repairs or fuel, this matter is at- 
tended to. If he has no home to return 
to, new quarters are found for him. 
At the next table sits a legal consul- 
tant ready to give legal advice or ser- 
vice on how’ to get his apartment back 
if someone else is occupying it, on pen- 
sions or on family matters. Then he 


(Above) Leningrad welcomes its returning 

heroes, among them Major General of the 

Guards Shcheglov, Hero of the Soviet 
Union 






(Right) The first train with demobilized 
veterans has arrived in Tula and is being 
welcomed 
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is received by Colonel Tiokavin who 
checks over his military records, makes 
sure he has received whatever extra 
money and clothing are due him 
through his regiment, and then is ready 
to discuss any problems regarding work, 
study or family affairs that the demo- 
bilized soldier may wish to take up 
with him. And you could see from the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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(Left) Hero of the Soviet Union Junior Lt. P, Ke 
sky joyfully greets five-year-old Katyusha 
kova, a war orphan whom he adopted while at 

















7 HAS become a journalistic habit to 
| call the Balkans a perpetual “pow- 
der-keg.”” It sounds good to the ear 
—and newsmen, commentators and lec- 
turers are infatuated with good-sound- 
ing word-pictures. But it is nonsense. 
The Balkan peninsula is no more a 
“nowder-keg” than other tension-zones 
of various phases of history. In 1914, 
the Balkans touched off the conflagra- 
tion; at other times, it was Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Spain, or Poland and the 
Sudetenland. Today it is China. And 
it has been the conflicting or mistaken 
policies of the Big Powers all along. 

The Balkan peninsula is no pow- 
der-keg: It is the peasant who wants 
a profitable piece of land; the factory 
worker who never had quite enough to 
eat; the dentist who would like to fix 
teeth; the teacher who wants to wipe 
out illiteracy. It is a land of the few 
rich and the many poor; a land of 
crooked politicians and some _ honest 
ones; of dreamers and realists; of strife 
and common interests. And above all, 
itis a land of backward economy now 
caught up in a surge of popular en- 
ergy bent on doing something about it. 

Geographically, the peninsula is sur- 
rounded by the Adriatic, Aegean, and 
Black Seas. For a long time now it has 
been playing host to five countries: 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania. 

Before Hitler’s skeleton - studded 
toad to conquest, the population of 
the Balkans was roughly 35,000,000. 
Millions have been wiped out by Hit- 
ler’s war, the applied theory of “de- 
Population,” and Nazi-manufactured 
famine. However, it is to be remem- 
bered that the unhappy Balkans had 
been the happy hunting ground of 
fascism before, and independent of, 
Adolph Hitler. Fascist (or semi-fas- 
cist, if you prefer) regimes had plagued 
the Balkans in those memorable pre- 
war days when the Western powers 
Were not so particular about the use 
of “pressure-methods” in Balkan poli- 
tes. As a matter of fact, they over- 
looked the undemocratic ways of the 
Balkans, and financed and conducted 
business with fascist-like regimes. But 
that’s another story. 

For a bird’s-eye view of the Bal- 
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THE BALKANS IN TRANSITION 


After decades of oppression and want, the peoples of 
the Balkans are laying the groundwork for democracy 


kans-that-used-to-be, let it suffice to 
recall that poverty-stricken Albania was 
regarded by Mussolini as Fascism’s 
vest-pocket estate. In Bulgaria, the 
small ruling class (including army of- 
ficers, and state employees) came to 
no more than five per cent of the total 
population. And King Boris managed 
to hold on to dictatorial rule until his 
death. Through a barbaric police sys- 
tem, the people were kept in subjuga- 
tion. The peasants owned the land— 
as much of it as there was. They 
worked it hard—and much of the pro- 
duce rolled on to foreign markets. But 
something happened on the way, for the 
Bulgarian peasant’s income did not ex- 
ceed sixty-five dollars annually. 

The dictatorship of Metaxas, by the 
grace of King George of Greece, was 
a similar story. Much was said about 
the Third Greek Civilization, but “one 
must eat in order to philosophize.” 
And in Greece, hard-hit by hopeless 
unemployment, you couldn’t buy a job. 
Reportedly every eighth person in the 
nation was touched by tuberculosis and 


every fifth person suffered some after- 


effects of malaria. 

In Yugoslavia, the Serb ultra-na- 
tionalists of the “Belgrade clique” 
suppressed the people, including the 
Croats, Slovenes and Macedonians, in 
the name of Serb hegemony. The tales 
of the Belgrade police competed in 
horror with the stories of the Gestapo. 
And of course—Rumania. ... And the 
days of King Carol who spent his time 
designing peacockish uniforms while 
the peasants remained illiterate; the 
days when his black money market 
manipulations cost the nation billions 
of lei, while the peasants lived in abject 
poverty. Cheap corn was the peasant’s 
food in Rumania where the “land re- 
form” became a mockery, where some 
of the richest wheat-producing areas 
west of Russia, were to be found. The 
entire state-machinery had been eaten 
to the core by decades of incredible 
corruption, inefficiency and the dis- 
regard for the needs of the people. 
Truly, the out-and-out nazi dictator- 
ship of Ion Antonescu was a natural 
heir to King Carol’s dictatorship which 
had preceded it. 

This is but a bird’s-eye view of the 
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Balkans—and belongs more to the past 
than the present. But it is pertinent 
to our subject inasmuch as it holds 
the key to both, the Balkans’ turbulent 
present and the promising future. 

Today, the Balkan peninsula is a 
land of contrast: Part of it is dying 
—another part is just beginning to live. 
Also—it is in a state of transition. And 
in that, it neither follows the path of 
the Russian Revolution, nor does it 
conform to all the precepts of the 
Western Democracies. That which is 
unfolding in the Balkans cannot be 
measured simply by reaching for the 
“Anglo-Saxon” yardstick of democracy. 
Nor can it be explained through the 
slogans of the Russian Revolution. 

It is almost a cliche to say that his- 
toric conditions and “objective factors” 
differ in different parts of the world. 
Yet, apparently, it calls for emphasis 
that other countries might need to fol- 
low a somewhat different path from 
ours. We shall have to allow that 
some of the “free play,” so integral a 
part of the body politic in the United 
States, cannot readily be reproduced 
in countries that lack all traditions of 
democracy, and where the forces of re- 
action—whatever the pretext—could, 
in one bold swoop, undo all that has 
been accomplished by the Balkan New 
Dealers. This is not an apology for 
political excess of which a good meas- 
ure may yet be found in the Balkans. 
It is only a reminder that degrees of 
abuses are, unfortunately, still to be 
found even in traditional and well- 
established democracies which have 
been polished and mellowed with time. 

Even an ordinary strike is accom- 
panied by pressure, and occasional vio- 
lence of opposing forces. The United 
States need not take second place in 
democracy—yet more than 150 years 
after the Declaration of Independence, 
millions of_ her people are treated as 
“inferior,” millions of her people find 
themselves deprived of their votes in 
the poll-tax states. 

The Balkans were plagued with 
backward political and economic struc- 
tures. It has become a terrain where 
the forces of reaction must give way 
to the forces of progress. It is now 
passing through a democratic revolu- 
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tion, and no revolution—American, 
French, or Russian—has ever been a 
neat affair, wrapped up in an attrac- 
tive package and delivered to the tune 
of pretty music. The surprising thing 
is that so great a change as the Balkan 
transformation is being accomplished 
with so little violence and so democrati- 
cally. ' 

Thus, all in all, the Balkans are 
headed toward democracy, strange as 
it may sound in view of the agony 
of anxiety displayed by so many of 
our younger and elder statesmen. 

This emerging Balkan democracy 
is not quite ready to be defined. It is 
in a state of flux; at the beginning of 
the road. But much is discernible and 
a key to understanding can be found. 

During the first period of Nazi dom- 
ination, the Balkan peoples were awed 
and overwhelmed, to be sure, yet the 
spark of resistance found its way 
through the fog of hopelessness and 
fear. Passive opposition was soon re- 
placed by active resistance, and in some 
of the Balkan countries it reached the 
proportions of an effective and highly 
organized armed war of liberation. 

But something else happened. In- 


dicative of the undercurrent on the 
entire Balkan peninsula, the world has 
witnessed an unprecedented political 
awakening of the Balkan peoples. It 


became evident that resistance forces: 


of the Balkans were fighting for more 
than the defeat of Hitler, the return 
of the governments-in-exile, or the 
restoration of the ‘“‘good-old-days” of 
peace-time. 

The “good-old-days” had a tragic 
connotation to the “Common Man” 
of the Balkans. True, the invaders 
and the Quizling hatchetmen threat- 
ened his very life—but his wounds 
were centuries old, and his grievances 
began long before he had heard of 
Adolf Hitler. He had a brother in the 
neighboring village, and cousins in the 
big cities—and they all seemed to have 
been in the same boat. They were 
fighting against Hitler, but they also 
wanted to know: What after Hitler? 
What good the defeat of the foreign 
conqueror if the country were to slip 
back into the hands of native reaction? 

A clear cut answer was given by 
the political objectives of the Yugoslav 
Front of Liberation under the leader- 
ship of Tito and Ribar; by the EAM 
in Greece, by the Liberation Front 
of Albania, by the Fatherland Front 
in Bulgaria and the resistance groups 
of Rumania. 

For it has been clear all along that 
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powerful influences would survive in 
the Balkan’ countries. As it is, these 
influences did remain. They emanate 
from social groups and people whom 
you can’t simply dismiss as fascist or 
Quisling. Some of these people wear 
white gloves and striped trousers— 
others wear impressive peasant boots. 
Some of them are “liberals,” ‘“demo- 
crats,” “progressives,” by all superficial 
appearances. But they are without a 
sense of realism. They have lost them- 
selves in abstractions with a special 
patent on how-things-should-be-run. 
They call themselves “The Opposi- 
tion” and they fight what they call 
“new totalitarianism.” It sounds good. 
But inadvertantly, they have become 
an instrument of reaction. Others, 
consciously are bent, come what may, 
on the return of the “good old days” 
of the former status quo, the special 
privileges of the ruling cliques of pre- 
war days. And their agents are busy 
selling a bill of goods to London and 
Washington. At the same time, the 
most decisive factor remains; the im- 
pact of the war has dislocated the 
state-machinery of the former Balkan 
ruling classes and created a people’s 
movement, politically heterogenous, but 
powerful enough to challenge native 
reaction and transform the Balkans. 

Much is added to current confusion 
about the character of Balkan develop- 
ments because Russia and England have 
stakes in the peninsula. But the trend 
in the Balkans is basically independent 
from Russian and British interests— 
and primarily and fundamentally 
springs from the economic and politi- 
cal conditions of the people who in- 
habit it. 

It should be conceded by this time 
that Soviet interests in the Balkans are 
essentially the same as American secur- 
ity considerations in the Pacific. In 
conceding this, one would follow the 
view set forth by Secretary of State 
Byrnes in his speech at the Herald 
Tribune Forum last month. 

Interests of the Big Powers often 
clash with the interests of small na- 
tions—but not necessarily so. A point 
in question is the fact that Russian 
interests in the Balkans do not conflict 
with land distribution, the uprooting 
of all the left-overs of feudalism, the 
liquidation of reaction, and the libera- 
tion of a chained, backward industry. 

On the other hand, British interests 
in Greece led to direct armed interven- 
tion, and bloody suppression of thie 
people’s movement and the strengthen- 
ing of fascist Royalist forces. Yet the 


Balkan developments are best viewed 
independently from these ‘‘outside”’ fac- 
tors, however important they might be, 

The Balkans in transition add up to 
this: Constitutionally, the Balkans be. 
long to the world of vanishing crowns, 
At this writing, the Balkan countries 
are monarchies—although the Albanian 
Liberation Front has already told King 
Zog that he is not wanted back. Mich. 
ael is on the throne of Rumania, but 
the relationship between the king and 
the present Groza government is 
strained. The boy Simeon is King of 
Bulgaria—under a three-man regency 
of the Fatherland Front. King Peter 
of Yugoslavia is in London, awaiting 
a plebiscite which doesn’t look promis. 
ing to him. King George of Greece 
is also in London; his fate hangs on 
the show of strength between republi- 
can and monarchist camps. On the 
whole, popular republicanism is on the 
order of business in all the Balkan 
countries. Thus; structurally, the Bal- 
kans are in transition. 

Economically, the Balkan countries 
are capitalistic. Private property and 
private enterprise are regarded as the 
bases of the economic structure. How- 
ever, basic industries face nationaliza- 
tion: This is viewed as absolutely es- 
sential if economic backwardness is to 
be done away with. At the same time 
the collectivization of the land, or the 
“sovietization” of agriculture is not 
projected though the huge land e 
tates, left-overs of feudalism, have been 
or are being liquidated, and peasant 
cooperatives are being encouraged. 
Also, governmental planning, includ- 
ing-certain socialistic elements, is being 
introduced. Thus, economically too, 
the Balkans are in a state of transition. 

Politically, coalition governments are 
in power. They are dominated by the 
former underground liberation forces. 
Exception is Greece where the political 
equilibrium has been turned over, by 
British Tory intervention, to the reac: 
tionary camp. 

The coalition governments, repre 
senting parties from left to right, at 
based on a minimum program of land 
reform; partial nationalization of i- 
dustry; freedom of religion; equal 
rights to all nationalities within the 
state; the introduction of univers 
suffrage by secret balloting; raising 
the standard of living and the cultural 
level of the working classes; and the 
complete liquidation. of fascist left 
overs. This program has the suppott 
of a considerable section of the Church. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DAY 


PREPARING FOR BIG EVENTS 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 


How the Soviet Union planned to meet its anniversary 
and is preparing for the elections to the Supreme Soviet 


OVEMBER in the Soviet Union 

was characterized by the rapid 
return of the demobilized soldiers; the 
tremendous celebration of the first rev- 
olutionary holiday after victory, marked 
by rapid strides in production; and 
the first preparations for the coming 
national elections. 

Returning demobilized soldiers 
blocked all railways in a manner far 
exceeding the similar transport diffi- 
culties in the United States. The Sov- 
ict Union has many more soldiers to 
demobilize and far fewer railways. At 
this writing all private plans for trips 
anywhere are at a standstill. Nobody 
can buy tickets to go anywhere in Mos- 
cow without a special order signed by 
some People’s Commissar. Everything 
except the most urgent national pro- 
duction must give way now to return- 
ing the soldiers from the front. 

Soldiers all get jobs again and I 
have visited several factories and satis- 
fied myself with the fact that this gov- 
ernment policy is being actively carried 
out in the various plants. Often they 
get better jobs than before. In other 
words, their time in the army was not 
“lost time” in their own civilian ad- 
vancement. If they made good in the 
army this counts in the factory. 

Meanwhile the entire country went 
through the biggest November holidays 
ever known, characterized as usual by 
Many victories in production as well 
as by plenty of meetings, concerts and 
demonstrations. In the Moscow factor- 
ies for weeks on end everybody worked 
their utmost in the day time, establish- 
ing production records, and then spent 
the nights making banners, portraits 
and decorations for the biggest event 
of the year. 

People abroad hear chiefly about the 
big demonstration in Moscow’s Red 
Square, and this of course is the big- 
gest. But every factory, every office 
and every school has also a_ special 
celebration. All the halls in Moscow 
are booked solid for two weeks, some- 
tmes for several ‘sessions each day. 
The concert association cannot supply 
fnough performers for all the various 
holiday celebrations. The most over- 
Worked people these days are the con- 
cert performers. They are putting on 
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Just a half year after the Germans had sur- 

rendered there, the open hearth furnaces of 

Stalingrad were going again. Today, Stalin- 

grad is once more an important industrial 
center 


dozens of events daily until they drop 
with fatigue. 

The Palace of Culture of the Stalin 
Auto Plant, for instance, issued 5,000 
invitations to a big evening masquerade 
ball. These invitations went to the 
best workers.and also to honored guests. 
The next day they held a matinee for 
the children, giving them all presents 
and candies, cookies and fruits. Mean- 
while, since no hall in the entire city 
is big enough to accommodate all the 
auto workers, the auto plant tempor- 


arily turned all its workshops into con- 
cert halls at which entertainers from 
the Palace of Culture gave perform- 
ances in turn. 

The Stankolit Machine Tool Works 
made holiday plans for the celebra- 
tions covering six typewritten pages, 
single space. The plan included for- 
mal meetings with speeches, concerts, 
awards to the best workers, passes to 
rest homes and visits to families of war 
veterans, and gifts to all the children 
of the plant’s workers. Thirty of the 
best workers, who had made records in 
production in Stankolit, were honored 
by having their portraits painted on 
canvas and carried in the big demon- 
stration through Red Square. 

The Moscow city rationing board 
prepared 900,000 gift packages con- 
taining candy, nuts and fruit, all for 
the capital’s children. Reports from 
other Soviet cities indicate similar ac- 
tions there. 

The chief events celebrated in the 
November holidays are of course pro- 
duction records. Stalingrad celebrated 
its famous tractor plant—it was a tank 
plant during the war—now repaired, 
reconverted and producing. ‘Tractor 
Number 3,000 came off the conveyor 
in time for the holidays. Odessa met 
the holidays with a new streetcar line, 
whose construction was interrupted by 
the war. The- workers of Leningrad 
restored the André Marty Ship Yards, 
while the Kirov Plant completed its 
first universal milling machine in time 
for the holidays. Sevastopol reported 


Stalingrad tractor plant marked the anniversary by producing its 3,000th tractor since the 
Germans were defeated there. Here they are testing a motor 
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that the largest shipyards and also the 
city power plant and other lesser in- 
stitutions were repaired and working 
normally. 

Figures and statistics about many 
things also began to appear. We learned 
that during the hardest war year, in 
1942, 1,340,000 new members joined 
the Communist Party which at the 
war’s end registered 5,700,000 mem- 
bers. 

We also learned amazing figures 
about the wartime growth of the Urals 
which was not revealed during the 
war. In the years immediately before 
the war the annual growth of indus- 
trial production in the Urals was 18 
per cent, which is a big figure in any 
land. During the first three war years 
the growth was 50 per cent annually! 
Electric power production in the Urals 
doubled between 1940 and 1943. Iron 
production more than doubled, while 
munitions. production in the Sverd- 
lovsk area was multiplied 18-fold. 
These are only a few of the figures 
which appeared in connection with 
the November holidays. 

Meanwhile the ground swell of the 
coming national elections—which will 
be held in February—already is felt 
in the land. A four column article 
in Pravda discusses Soviet democracy. 
Deputies all over the land make reports 
to their constituents about their work. 
Items in the press give examples of 
the ways in which deputies are sup- 
posed to function. 

Izevestia prints an article on the 
million and a half deputies who, in the 
local elections of 1939, were chosen 
to village, city or township Soviets. It 
prints homey stories about the work 
they did. ‘Troepolsky, elected from 
the railway depot ward in Voronezh, 
went to the trade commission of the 
city council and cleaned up the mar- 
kets and workers’ food supplies. Sel- 
eshnev, a professor in the Timiryazev 
Agricultural Academy and a deputy to 
the Moscow City Soviet, worked out 
methods of making briquettes from 
brown coal in the Moscow area, and 
also had his Timiryazev region included 
in the plan for natural gas which is 
gcing to be piped from Saratov. 

Such are the homey details by which 
the deputies prove themselves to the 
people. More of this will follow next 
month as the elections near. At present 
I must comment on a very interesting 
fact in the preparation for the national 
elections. The election commission, 
which handles all election arrangements 
for the entire Soviet Union, consists 
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of fifteen members of whom. six were 
nominated by trade unions. The chair- 
man, vice-chairman and secretary of 
the election commission are all trade 
union nominees.: V. V. Kuznetsov, 
Chairman of the Central. Council of 
Trade Unions, is the chairman of the 
election commission for nationwide 
elections. It is as,if Phillip Murray 
and several other heads of trade unions 
were chiefs on an election commission 
for congress and the president of the 
United States. 

Trade unions were always important 
organizations in the Soviet Union, but 
this marks a definite growth in impor- 
tance. The reasons are twofold: First, 
the war is over. Problems of produc- 
tion are the center of attention. Brick- 
layers replace generals as headline he- 
roes in newspapers. Moreover, the 
Paris Conference of World Trade 
Unions signally succeeded just after 
the London Conference ‘of Foreign 
Ministers signally failed to reach 
agreement. Trade unions thus emerge 
on a world scale as an important force 
uniting progressive elements in all na- 
tions in the interests of democracy and 
peace. This international success of 
trade unions increases also their in- 
ternal importance. 

At any rate, V. V. Kuznetsov came 
back from Paris with a halo of victory 
around him—a victory which had for 
the coming peace somewhat the same 
importance as the Red Army victories 
had in the war. He was immediately 
made chairman of the election com- 
mission for the national elections to the 
Supreme Soviet. At the same time the 
Soviet press urges the electorate to 
choose deputies from men who have 


V. V. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, who was appointed 
chairman of the Soviet election commission 


proved their worth at the battlefront. 

The meaning of this seems to be that 
war heroes will return and be chosen 
to high posts of honor not only in fac- 
tory production, but also in govern- 
ment. But this will be done not by any 
military setup, but under the chair- 
manship of those organizations which 
represent the organized labor of the 
land. Hence, it will not mean any 
militarization of government, such a 
often occurs after victories, but rather 
the reconversion of military heroes to 
pursuits of peace. 


Hero of the Soviet Union Peter Merenkov after recovering from wounds was appointed assistant 
manager of the bureau of inventions of the Ordzhonikidze Machine Tool Plant 
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VERSES OF AN EPIC 


Soviet writer tells how the Five-Year Plans 
reflect the life and deeds of a great people 


HE Soviet Union is celebrating. 


its birthday. And involuntarily I 
recall other anniversaries of this day. 
| remember November, 1928. In those 
days our country was just entering 
upon the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan. 

I lived in Pushkino, formerly Tsar- 
skoye Selo, near Leningrad. Every 
morning I used to walk in the avenues 
of the ancient park and through the 
nearly bare branches of the old maples 
and limes gleamed the green and white 
walls of the palace, and you could 
catch a glimpse of the statues of bearded 
Atlantis in the space between the high 
windows. 

Everything spoke of the past—the 


two-headed eagle over the roof of the . 


palace, the bronze statue of the Em- 
press Katherine and the column in the 
center of the lake erécted in honor of 
some victory of bygone days. But my 
thoughts were not of the past: I 
thought only of the future. 

How often have poets and writers 
tried to envision the future. But each 
man saw it in his own way. My vision, 
however, was based on figures and cal- 
ulations. I had then just read a book 
entitled The Five-Year Plan, and 
walking through the avenues of the old 
ark I thought of the figures quoted 
n the plan, and from these figures 
ities and plants seemed to grow up 
before my mind’s eye—new towns and 
interprises in the Siberian taiga, in 
he tundra of the far north, in the 
leserts of Central Asia. The columns 
bf figures turned into the reenforced 
oncrete buttresses of gigantic dams, 
The water rose until it covered the 


M. Ilin 


tops of even the tallest trees. And the 
wideflung arms of steel towers handed 
wires to each other, over fields and 
over gorges, and along these wires the 
power ran. 

The wide steppe opened up to the 
far horizon and long furrows disap- 
peared into the distance—the work of 
tractor-drawn ploughs. Automobile 
roads zigzagged up once inaccessible 
mountain slopes, 

High above the icefields of the Arc- 
tic roared the propellers of planes, and 
icebreakers cut a great northern sea 
route from west to east that had once 
been the dream of Sebastian Cabot. 

There was poetry in those figures. 

I saw the country before me stretch- 
ing from the Baltic to the Pacific 


POEM 


by M. ILIN 


Ocean, from the North Pole to the 
glaciers of the Tien-Shan. 

I saw people commencing titanic 
work. They reviewed their possessions. 
They glanced into the dark treasure 
troves hidden in the depths of the earth 
in order to determine the stores of 
o:l, coal, metal. They planned roads 
to the farthest corners of the vast 
country. Their searching gaze travelled 
over deserts and swamps in order to 
regulate the circulation of the waters. 

Praises of labor have aften been 
sung. 

In the little village of Akra, in hilly 
Beothia, Hesiod lauded “the works and 
days” of the Greek husbandman. 

In Russian villages story tellers told 
the tale of the heroic ploughman and 
his plough with the silver share. 

Americans know the “Song of Hia- 
watha,” how he built his canoe in the 
valley and how the birches, cedars and 
fir trees helped him. 

But never before have poets sung of 
the works and days of such a giant as 
appeared to me on that cold November 
day in the avenue of the old park. 

I was not a poet. I was an engineer. 
And I wrote a book, not in verse but 
in prose, about the life and deeds of a 
great people. The book was written 
for children under the title, Story of a 
Great Plan (published here as Russia’s 
New Primer), and it travelled through 
the world telling children and grown 
ups about facts and figures. 

* Meanwhile figures turned into facts 
—into machines, cities, plants, dams, 
shafts, railroads. 

The First Five-Year Plan was fol- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Ancient land becomes 
one of the youngest 
and most dynamic 


GAINST the backgrounds of a 

protracted black and_ bloody 
Armenian history, there stands in sharp 
contrast the heritage of a great and 
glorious culture which reveals the ir- 
repressible creative energy of a people 
whose minds and spirits refused to 
yield to conquest. 

Armenia is known historically for 
its exceptional art, priceless monu- 
ments, buildings of fine proportion and 
fascinating bas-reliefs, captivating mu- 
sic, manuscript illuminations preserved 
to our day with the freshness of their 
original coloring. ‘The Armenians had 
a theater as far back as 2,000 years 
ago, earlier than any other people in 
the Near East. They were the first 
to accept Christianity as a national re- 
ligion, in 287 A.D., about twenty-five 
years before Constantine gave any of- 
ficial status to it. Their revival of 
learning in the fifth century has come 
to be known as the Golden Age of 
Armenian literature. 

And all this despite repeated inva- 
sions by conquerors who enslaved the 
people, imposed untold hardships and 
sufferings upon them and laid waste the 
country. Most of what is significant 
in Armenian culture comes from peri- 
ods and districts which enjoyed 
breathing spells of freedom. 

Seldom, if-ever, did Armenian cul- 
ture drop so low as during the past 
several centuries, first under the Otto- 
man rulers, and then under the Rom- 
anoffs and Dashnags, when violence 
stalked the land and the people sank 
into despair through want, ignorance 
and the threat of total extinction. 

But, when the shades of despair en- 
veloped them most heavily, hope of a 
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ARMENIAN 
RENAISSANCE 


by CHARLES A. VERTANES 





Three outstanding men of Armenian arts. 
Martiros Saryan (above) whose paintings are 
known throughout the world; Aram Khachatur- 
ian (left) whose music has been included in 
the programs of most of the symphony or- 
chestras of America and Europe, and Karo 
S. Alabyan, head of the Architects Commis- 
sion for the rebuilding of Stalingrad and 
known to Americans as co-architect of the 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York World's Fair. 


new day and destiny was born. It 
came in the wake of the mightiest popu- 
lar revolution in history, and one- 
tenth of historic Armenia was liberated. 

If one wishes to know what advances 
Soviet policy has wrought, it is suf- 
ficient only to look at Armenia and 
review its magnificent achievements 
during these twenty-five years. There is 
more packed in these few years, in- 
conceivably more, than in all the past 
1,000 years of Armenian history. 

Under the new political freedoms, 
the social and economic securities, the 
policy of friendly relations with 
neighboring peoples, the enthusiasms 
which are kindled by the awareness of 
belonging to a revolutionary era of 
reconstruction, the unrestricted oppor- 
tunities for fruitful and creative work, 
the Armenian people experienced for 
the first time since the Christianization 
of their land some sixteen and a 
half centures ago, the most powerful 
resurgence in all fields of human 
endeavor—economic, social, political, 
cultural and moral. 

Old men, condemned to a life of 
mediocrity by the dispiriting and cruel 
limitations of the unimaginative and 
morally callous old regimes, were in- 
vited by the Soviet Armenian govern- 
ment to return to their homeland and 
devote themselves to creative work in 







Arts, sciences and 
learning flourish in 
both city and village 


their respective fields. They did—men 
like Alexander Spendiarov, Avetik Isa- 
hakyan, Martiros Saryan, and Alex- 
ander Temanyan—and their youth was 
“renewed like the eagle’s.”” The young- 
er men and women dreamed dreams 
and saw visions of the new day and 
the radiant tomorrow that was theirs. 
And young and old built together, 
fiercely and feverishly working against 
time, as though pursued by the haunt- 
ing spirits of their forefathers whose 
unfulfilled desires and suppressed cre- 
ative energy had doomed them to ever- 
lasting restlessness. 


And Armenia, one of the oldest 
countries in the world,’ became one of 
the youngest and most dynamic, its 
cities beautifully planned, with neat 
and spacious squares, historic public 
monuments, up-to-date industrial 
plants, government and_ educational 
buildings, theaters, cinemas, clubs, li- 
braries, museums and art galleries. 


Across the border, in the other At 
menian provinces now under Turkey, 
all the way from Kars and Ardahan to 
Cilicia, decay and desolation are still 
the main distinguishing marks. 


Education in Armenia has entered 
a new era. Under the tsars there wert 
465 schools, 1,177 teachers, and 16, 
033 students. Only a few of the vil 
lages had parish schools. Secondary ed- 
ucation was beyond the reach of all 
but the privileged few. Secular higher 
education was out of the question 
Ninety-one percent of the population 
was illiterate. Under the Dashnags cot 
ditions were worse. In 1918-1919 there 
were only 166 schools with 18,000 
students. 
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The Soviet Government changed all 
this. The number and type of schools— 
elementary, secondary, technical, trade, 
industrial and higher schools — in- 
creased rapidly. Even the most distant 
mountain village has its school. 


Today Soviet Armenia, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 1,500,000, has 1,200 
schools, including 289 secondary 
schools, with an attendance of over 
260,000 and a staff of 12,000 teachers. 
There are now seventeen times as many 
students in the secondary schools as 


in 1919 and 1920. 


Government appropriations for pub- 
lic education has increased sharply: 
102,000,000 rubles in 1942; 188,000,- 
000 in 1944; and 216,000,000 in 1945. 

Now thousands of young men and 
women can have college and univer- 
sity education for there are sixty-eight 
technical schools and more than ten 
institutions of higher learning, with 


a student body of over 10,000. 


The Soviet authorities have always 
been aware of the gifts of the people 
and encouraged their development. 
Thus, Nicoghos Nikoghosian, twenty- 
seven year old gifted sculptor, drifted 
as a problem boy from school to school 
until he was discovered and led to the 
Leningrad Academy of Arts. Datevig 
Sazandaryan, a soloist with a beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice and the pride of 
the Erevan stage, was discovered in a 
factory working as a technician, and 
she was trained in a music school. 
Davit Poghosyan, the dramatic tenor, 
was at one time a plumber. 

Under the diligent care of the gov- 
ernment Armenian culture has de- 
veloped rapidly and fruitfully. All 
possible means are employed to enable 
writers, composers, actors, directors, 
painters, and artists to devote their time 
to creative work. This year the gov- 
ernment designated 31,000,000 rubles 


| for art. 


. In pre-Soviet Armenia the stage con- 
sisted of little more than amateur 
theatrical performances organized at 
irregular intervals. Today in Soviet 
Armenia there are twenty-eight thea- 
ters, of which twenty-four are Armen- 
lan, two Russian, one Azerbaidzhan, 
and one—the only one in the world— 
Kurdish. There are also popular Ar- 
menian theaters in Tbilisi, Baku, and 
Karabach. 

_ When some twenty years ago the 
first motion picture studio was estab- 
lished in Erevan, there were no Ar- 
mMenian actors, stage directors, or cam- 
‘ramen it could draw upon. Today the 
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national studios have modern motion 
picture equipment, a large personnel 
of actors, directors, and script writers 
trained on the job, and have produced 
scores of films which enjoy popularity 
throughout the Soviet Union. 


The Armenian Philharmonia, a 
broad center of music, consists of a 
symphony orchestra, two string quar- 
tets, the famous Komitas Quartet— 
said to be among the finest in the world 
—and the Spendiarov Quartet, a folk 
song and dance ensemble, a jazz band, 
and other ensembles. 


Contemporary Armenian composers, 
like Aram Khachaturyan, Haro Step- 
anyan, Vano Muradeli, Garo Zak- 
aryan, and others are well known far 
beyond Soviet Armenia. The best 
known,. of course, is Aram Khacha- 
turyan, twice a Stalin Prize winner, 
though only in his fortieth year, whose 
works have been included in the pro- 
grams of most of the symphony or- 
chestras in the United States and 
Europe. 


Armenian sculpture and painting 
and the graphic arts in general have 
received high tribute from distinguished 
critics in the Soviet Union. Martiros 
Saryan’s name is familiar to art lovers 
both in the Soviet Union and abroad. 
He has exhibited at many international 
shows and his paintings hang in leading 
art galleries in most of the capitals 
in Europe and in New York and Los 
Angeles. 


The architecture of Soviet Armenia, 
too, has witnessed a renaissance. The 
center of Erevan has been completely 


rebuilt in the past ten years. A mem-’ 


ber of the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco, Avet Badalian, said that he 
has visited the Armenian capital every 
five years and that each time he has 
found Erevan unrecognizably new. 
Current architectural projects there 
include a triumphal arch in honor of 
the Red Army, new premises for the 
Armenian Academy of Sciences, a new 
architectural ensemble on the right 
bank of the Zangu River, and plans 
for one- and two-story houses for in- 
dividuals. Prominent Armenian archi- 
tect is Karo S. Alabyan, co-architect of 
the beautiful Soviet Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair and head of 
the Architects Commission for rebuild- 
ing Stalingrad. 

Armenian literature has now again 
attained a high: status. Avetik Isaha- 
kyan’s poem, “Abul Ala Mahari,” as 
well as some of his other works, have 


been translated into many European 
and Eastern languages. He has been 
awarded the Order of Lenin, and was 
recently elected-to.the USSR Academy 
of Sciences. Derenig Demirchyan has 
also been honored with the Order of 
Lenin, and with the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor. And Marietta Sha- 
ginyan’s writings are popular through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

Much has been done to develop 
science in Soviet Armenia and an im- 
portant share of the credit for this 
goes to the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
In 1935, it organized an Armenian 
department, which soon became the 
focus of intellectual life in Armenia. 
In 1943, it was reorganized as the 
Armenian Academy of Sciences. Today 
it has working with it thirty research 
institutions and a staff of more than 
1,000 scientists. Armenian scientists 
abroad are eligible for membership. 


The work of the institutions con- 
nected with the Armenian Academy 
has resulted in the cultivation of new 
agricultural crops, the discovery of 
rich mineral resources, and significant 
achievements in the study of the flora 
and fauna, the language, literature and 
history of Armenia. 


Intensive scientific activity in Sov- 
iet Armenia is indicated by the fact 
that during the past five years more 
than 2,000 scientific works have been 
published. 

Among current scientific projects 
may be mentioned the development of 
methods that will increase the yield 
of crops and adapt lowland seeds to 
mountain conditions, cultivation of 
drought-proof plants and cross-breed- 
ing of wildplant life, preparation of a 
metallurgical map of the central and 
eastern regions of Armenia, study of 
the remains of the Stone Age near 
Arani, excavations in progress at Kar- 
mirblur, near Erevan, of an Urartu 
fortress which twenty-six centuries ago 
was the administrative center of the 
Transcaucasus, investigation of ‘/rob- 
lems connected with the synthesis of 
rubber and the development of new 
substances from acetyline, plans for a 
new astro-physics observatory near 
Byurakan, on the slopes of Arakatz, 
construction of a station for the study 
of cosmic rays at a height of 3,300 
meters, the second of its kind in the 
world, the other is on Mt. Evans, in 
Colorado, at a height of 3,000 meters. 

In the field of medical research con- 
spicuous progress has been made. Med- 
ical science in Armenia is centered in 
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Below, left to right: A collective farm dairy; a flock of col- 
lective farm sheep grazing in the mountain pastures; Lenin 
Square in the city of Leninakan, textile center of Soviet 





Armenia; mountain climbing is one of the favorite sports in 
Armenia—ths group is ascending Mt. Alagez; students of 
the All-Union Institute of Animal Husbandry in Erevan. 
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Armenia has long been known for its excellent wines. The is fast becoming a streamlined metropolis: Above, left, a 
wine cellar (right) of the Ararat Wine Trust stores some new department store and, below, Shaumyan Square and 
of the finest in the Soviet Union—each of the vats con- the park beyond. Practically the entire central section of 
tains 12,000 liters. The capital of Soviet Armenia, Erevan, the city has been rebuilt in the past twenty-five years. 
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the Medical Institute, the Tropical 
Institute, the Sanitary-Bacteriological 
Institute, and a series of scientific re- 
search stations. Significant work has 
been done especially in the study of 
malaria, intestinal troubles, tubercu- 
losis, trachoma and skin diseases. 


The work of the Medical Institute 
of Erevan is conducted in five hospi- 
tals, four scientific research institutes, 
and many military hospitals that were 
established during the war. 


The record in public health and med- 
ical service in Soviet Armenia, as 
throughout the Soviet Union, is es- 
pecially outstanding. The republic to- 
day has 1,628 physicians; 116,000,000 
rubles of the budget of Armenia this 
year was marked for health purposes. 
Infant mortality has been cut down so 
that it is no longer a problem. Mother 
and child health clinics, nursery 
schools, milk kitchens, and children’s 
dispensaries are organized throughout 
the republic. Malaria has decreased 
eighty-five percent. 


The reading public in Armenia has 
also grown with enormous rapidity. In 
pre-Soviet Armenia there were alto- 
gether thirty libraries. Today there are 
1,882. Every village now has its smail 
library. 

Most startling are the figures re- 
lating to the increase of newspapers 
and magazines in Soviet Armenia. In 
the forty-five years between 1868 and 
1914, twenty-five newspapers and per- 
iodicals were published in Armenia. 
In 1936, there were thirty-six news- 
papers and seven magazines, with a 
total circulation of 32,900,000. Prior 
to the Soviet Union’s entry in the war 
there were published in Armenia sixty- 
two newspapers and sixteen monthly 
periodicals. In 1939, alone, 4,705,000 
books were issued under 650 different 
titles. —The total number of books pub- 
lished in Soviet Armenia during the 
first nineteen years of its existence is 
37,300,000 under 7,658 different 
titles. 

Upon his return to America, one of 
the delegates to the recent Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention in Echmiadzin declared 
that Armenians abroad cannot con- 
ceive the sums their brothers are spend- 
ing on books and other cultural items 
in Soviet Armenia. Every home has 
its library, no matter how humble. 
And the best gift one may give a friend 
is a book. 

This is but one of the evidences of 
the popular nature of the culture that 
is flourishing in Soviet Armenia. One 
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can also look to the theater, opera and 
sciences for other indications that the 
people of Armenia have at last been 


able to identify themselves with the. 


highest cultural pursuits. 

A striking illustration is the char- 
acteristic popular interest in science. 
Recently, for example, hundreds of 
laymen attended Prof. B. Piotrovsky’s 
defense of his dissertation on “The 
History of Urartu” for his degree in 
Armenian Academy of Sciences. Im- 
agine! The highest academic institu- 
tion in the republic throws its doors 
open to the public to witness one of its 
most sacred functions—and the public, 
laymen, enthusiastically attend! 

The trade unions in Armenia co- 
operate closely with the administration 
of the industrial enterprises and the 
government in making participation in 
the cultural life of the republic ac- 
cessible to all the workers. Like the 
trade unions in the rest of the Soviet 
Union, the shops and plants have study 
courses and dramatic, painting, ballet 
and other circles organized by the trade 
unions. 

This is paralleled in the country- 
side where the collective farms have 


established similar activities for those 
who raise the tobacco, the cotton, the 
grapes and fruit and livestock. 

When the Nazis invaded the Soviet 
Union the people of Soviet Armenia 
immediately and enthusiastically an- 
swered the call to arms. The fighting 
spirit and skill that they displayed is 
now well known. General Ivan Bag- 
ramian, son of Armenia, is known 
world-wide for his remarkable leader- 
ship as commander of the First Baltic 
Army. 

During the war 80,000 Armenians 
were decorated by the Government, 
more than 70 received the title Hero of 
the Soviet Union, 76 Armenians were 
raised to the rank of General. And 
the women of Armenia played their 
heroic part, too, joining the ranks of 
the Red Army, fighting, helping the 
wounded and distinguishing themselves 
on the most active fighting fronts. 


This was but natural, for the Ar- 


menians will never relinquish the great 
achievements that they have won, and 
they will defend to the end their 
Motherland whose help and guidance 
and consideration has made _ those 
achievements possible. 


25 Years of Progress 
by H. M. DADOURIAN ) 


HILE visiting the Armenian So- 

viet Socialist Republic in 1930, 
three things impressed me more than 
anything else: The still comparatively 
primitive condition of the country, the 
tempo of progress being made in every 
phase of the national life, and the 
principal impetus that made such tempo 
possible. 

Having lived the first twenty years 
of my life in Turkish Armenia, it was 
natural for me to compare the eastern 
part of Armenia, which was formerly 
in the empire of the tsars, with the 
western part which was, and still is, 
part of Turkey. Much progress had 
been made in Soviet Armenia since the 
Revolution which brought her into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
1920. 

I had expected that Armenians un- 
der the tsarist regime would have 
made greater advances, in the economic 
field at least, than the Armenians of 
Turkey before 1915, when they were 
practically exterminated. I found how- 
ever, that this was not so and that it 
had been only in the ten years since 
the Revolution that modern buildings 


had been erected in the capital city of 
Erevan. 

Erevan in 1930 was still largely an 
overgrown village of mud houses. How- 
ever, as I walked through the streets 
the number of these old houses that 
were being demolished and the number 
of new stone houses and public build- 
ings that were under construction were 
unprecedented for a country of such 
limited resources as Soviet Armenia. 

While the country was still in a 
comparatively primitive state in 1930 
—despite the progress made during the 
previous ten years and the feverish 
construction that was going on all over 
—the rate at which progress was being 
made in the cultural and economic 
life of the country was most striking. 

In Leninakan I saw a textile 
factory working in three shifts with 
3,000 workers, a new and larger fac- 
tory that had just been completed with 
Russian-made textile machinery ready 
to be installed, rows of workers’ apart- 
ment houses completed or under con- 
struction, a workers’ club house that 
would be the pride of any American 
club, and other achievements. 
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A few days ago I received a report, 
“Twenty-Five Years of Soviet Ar- 
menia,” prepared by the Soviet Ar- 
menian Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. The 
report gives an account of the indus- 
trial and agricultural progress which 
has been made in Soviet Armenia since 
1920. The list of the new mines, fac- 
tories, hydroelectric stations, irrigation 
canals and so on, is so impressive that 
I should have read the report with a 
great deal of skepticism if I had not 
witnessed in 1930 the determination of 
the government and of the people of 
Armenia to transform the country from 
a primitive agricultural country to a 


modern. industrial-agricultural state in, 


the shortest possible time and if I had 
not seen ‘with my own eyes that trans- 
formation actually taking place. 

Before the Revolution there was not 
a single hydroelectric station in Ar- 
menia; there are now forty-three. 
Four of the largest (those of Kamaker, 
Dzorages, Erevan and _ Leninakan) 
produce 380,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric power a yéar. 

Prior to 1920 there were only four 
small factories, now there are 183 large 
industrial establishments which in- 
clude copper mines and smelters, alu- 
minum, synthetic rubber, chemical, air- 
plane, machine-tool, canning, packing, 
tobacco, textile, cement and other fac- 
tories. 

Since 1920, the sum of 2,300,000,000 
rubles has been appropriated for capital 
investment, of which 1,500,000,000 
rubles have been applied to the creation 
of productive enterprises such as fac- 
tories. 

The value of the production of the 
“public economy” in 1941 was 571,- 
000,000 rubles, against 23,900,000 
rubles in 1913.. (That year is probably 
used as a standard of comparison be- 
cause the economy of the country 
deteriorated considerably during the 
first World War and during the dis- 
astrous Tashnag regime of 1919-1920). 

Soviet Armenia is a mountainous 
country (the mountain Little Ararat 
rises 12,000 feet) with little rain fall 
and with rivers and brooks running in 
deep ravines. Most of the land that is 
flat enough for cultivation is covered 
a good part of the year with a dry 
dust that is driven by strong winds, 
much to the discomfort of the urban 
and village dwellers. Construction of 
extensive irrigation canals has converted 
a great deal of the land and made it 
suitable for agriculture. Through such 
measures the Armenian government 
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has been able to increase the cultivated 
areas fivefold in the past 25 years. 

At the same time the agriculture of 
Soviet Armenia has been modernized. 
The cotton and tobacco plantations, 
the vineyards, orchards and cattle 
ranches have been firmly organized on 
a collective basis. 

One should see an aerial view of 
Erevan and compare it with what it 
looked like even as late as 1930 in 
order to form an idea of the degree 
of transformation that has taken place. 

The achievements of Soviet Armenia 
have been no less spectacular in the 
fields of public health, education, the 
arts and the sciences. The population 
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One of the departments (top) in the Leninakan Textile Mills in Leninakan, Soviet Armenia. ° 
Cutting marble (left) with a diamond saw at a mill in Erevan, capital of the republic. Un- 
loading lake trout (right) at Lake Sevan 


has increased from about 700,000 to 
1,500,000. Many hospitals, clinics and 
theaters have been opened. The pop- 
ulation has become very nearly 100 
per cent literate. A national university, 
dozens of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, technical schools and research in- 
stitutes have been established. The 
number of primary and _ secondary 
schools has increased from 166 with 
18,000 pupils in 1919, to 1,200 with 
260,000 pupils in 1945. 

Recently the Armenian Academy of 
Sciences was established and approxi- 
mately half of its members have 
achieved such eminence in their par- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE 
GLASS 
BEADS 


by KONSTINTINE 
PAUSTOVSKY 


N ALL peasant cottages the break of 

dawn is the same—where I come 
from near Kostroma and in the Ukraine 
and here in this tiny village in the Car- 
pathian foothills. There is the sourish 
smell of newly baked bread, the old man 
sighs in his sleep, the drowsy hens start 
gossiping in the courtyard. Then, through 
the windows you see that it is beginning 
tv grow blue, and you can tell from 
the way the panes are sweating that 
there is a spring frost outside, that it 
is clear and that there is dew on the 
grass. Gradually, you’ begin to distin- 
guish the crucifix over the door, the 
lambskin vest lying on the bench, and 
you remember that you are not home 
near Kostroma, but on the very western 
frontier of the country, among the 
Guzuls. And the dense blue clouds that 
loom across the windows are not clouds 
at all—but the summits of the Car- 
pathians. Far away, beyond the moun- 
tains, beyond the forest and the fog, 
you hear the reverberations of artillery 
fire. A new day of battle begins. 

You go outside into the courtyard to 
wash. The icy water chases away the 
last of the fogginess winding inside your 
head, and suddenly you remember every- 
thing with startling clarity—you remem- 
ber yesterday. 

There are so many daisies in the little 
plot in front of the cottage, that the 
soldiers, hating to crush them, skirt 
around the grass. In the middle of the 
plot there is a wild rose bush. In the 
cool of the morning it smells stronger 
and fresher than during the day. The 
sun is still beyond the mountains, but 
the top of the forest is already glowing 
like tarnished gold. 

Old Uncle Ignat lives in the cottage 
with his granddaughter, Gania. He is 
very old and very ill; he used to be a 
woodcutter; but it’s a year since he has 
been able to hold the heavy hatchet in 
his hand. Hee finds it hard to walk over 
to the church; Gania must help him. He 
kneels in front of the altar decorated 
with blue paper flowers. His wild gray 
hair trembles on his bent head, and he 
whispers words of thanks for bread, for 
the fact that his “corner” is free from 
the damned fritzes, and that it has been 
given to him to see one more spring come 
to his homeland. 

It is lovely—his homeland. A warm 
and luminous fog wraps it tenderly in 
springtime. It seems that the fog winds 
itself around its brown hills, born from 
the exhalation of the first blades of 
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grass, from the first timid flowers and 
leaves, from the plowed earth and the 
straining plants. 

The hills follow one another, racing 
toward the horizon. They look like 
enormous waves of greenness and light. 
The sky is so clean and so solid, that 
you want to call it “heavenly dome” 
as in the ancient writings. 

We occupied the village only the day 
before. The people were in the woods, 
still hiding from the Germans. Except 
for the children and very old people, 
the village was deserted. The Germans 
held a cave which was above the only 
mountain road. We needed a guide to 
take us up the slope, higher than the Ger- 
man post, up to a cliff called Cheshske 
Lono. Only from there could we dis- 
lodge the Germans and clear the road. 

In lieu of a guide they brought a ten- 
year-old girl to the Lieutenant. She wore 
new sandals, a long maroon skirt with a 
white border, a yellow sleeveless vest 
decorated with rows of mother-of-pearl 
buttons and a silk kerchief. She stood 
before the Lieutenant, looking down, 
tiny and shy in her finery. 

“Tsn’t it possible to find a little older 
guide?” the Lieutenant asked, worriedly. 

The old men grouped around him 
looked at each other, removed their felt 


_hats, scratched their necks a little, and 


explained that she was the grand- 
daughter of Uncle Ignat, famous among 
them as hunter and a woodcutter, that 
no one knew the hidden ways up to the 
cliff better than she. Of course there 
was old Ignat, himself, but he had not 
been up the mountain for a year—too 
weak. 

The Lieutenant shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“You'll get us up there, you won’t lose 
your way?” he asked the little girl. 

“A-hum,” she assented, and blushed. 

“So that not even a bird will see us?” 

“A-hum,” she repeated and blushed 
more violently. 

“And you’re not afraid?” the Lieu- 
tenant asked severely. The soldiers stood 
around them, frowning. What sort of 
guide was this? 

The little girl did not reply. She raised 





—Drawn by Fred Ellis 


her large grey eyes and looked at the 
Lieutenant, smiled, and then dropped her 
eyes again. Involuntarily, he, too, smiled. 
And the soldiers began to grin. It was 
so unexpected, that joyous and luminous 
glance from behind those dark lashes. 

The little girl guided our detachment 
up the cliff and the road was cleared of 
the Germans. Towards evening she 
came home with a wounded soldier, Ma- 
leyev. He was a fine warrior, brave and 
competent, and there were no faults 
counted against him, unless you consider 
a certain tendency to chatter. 

In the evening, he sat on a rock, near 
Ignat’s. house, drinking milk and talk- 
ing with the old men. They listened 
kindly, and respectfully, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they understood much of the 
conversation. Maleyev came from the 
Riazan region and his talk with the 
Guzuls did not turn out very success- 
fully. 

“Don’t worry,” he was saying, “our 
authorities will reward her. Unquestion- 
ably! For bravery and for swiftness. 
Heroism is not lost with us. Don’t you 
doubt it for a moment!” The old men 
smiled and nodded. “Of course the 
authorities are one thing,” Maleyev con- 
tinued, “but we, too, are damned grate- 
ful to the little girl. Our boys can’t 
praise her enough. So, we feel we should 
present her with something for her 
trouble. Only thing is, you know, we 
can’t think of anything. You know your- 
selves—a soldier’s knapsack is full of 
emergency supplies, and his field kit’s 
got ammunition—that’s all. What she 
needs, you see, is a doll, or something 
of that type.” And Maleyev kept slyly 
winking and glancing over at the blush- 
ing Gania and jiggling something in his 
pocket with his good hand. But his 
gestures were lost on them. 

Hidden in his pocket was a string of 
glass beads. The Lieutenant had given 
them to him with orders to present 
them to Gania in the morning, but, if 
possible, as a surprise. Not just take 
them out and thrust them at her—but 
with some delicacy and a little mystery. 

Maleyev understood his mission all 


(Continued on page 30) 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 












On Polish Reparations 


Question: It is my understanding that 
Polish reparations from Germany were 
settled on her behalf by the USSR. I 
would like to know in what manner this 
was settled and what does Poland get. 
C. Z., Chicago, IIl. 

Answer: Polish reparations were dis- 
cussed at the Berlin Conference and 
agreed upon by the Big Three. The So- 
viet Union and the Polish Republic sub- 
sequently signed an agreement, based on 
those decisions, whereby the Soviet 
Union relinquished and Poland acquired 
all claims to German property and all 
other assets including stocks in German 
industrial and transportation establish- 
ments throughout Poland, including the 
former German-held territory now with- 
in the Polish State. 

In addition, the Soviet Union, from 
its own share in German reparations, is 
turning over to Poland: 

1. 15 per cent of all reparation de- 
liveries from the Soviet occupation zone 
in Germany, to take place after the Ber- 
lin Conference; 

2. 15 per cent of the complete capital 
industrial equipment received from the 
Western occupation zones of Germany. 
For these deliveries Poland will deliver 
to the USSR other goods in exchange; 

3. 15 per cent of: the complete indus- 
trial capital equipment to be delivered to 
the Soviet Union from Western zones 
without payment or compensation of any 
kind. 

In addition, the Soviet Union agreed 
to purchase and Poland agreed to deliver 
considerable quantities of coal at a 
fixed price. These deliveries will begin 
in 1946. In the first year Poland is to 
sell 8,000,000 tons, and 13,000,000 tons 
annually for the next. four years, and 
the sixth year and throughout the period 
of occupation of Germany 12,000,000 
tons a year. 


On the Soviet-Polish Boundary 


Question: In view of previous dis- 
putes regarding the Curzon Line, could 
you please tell us what are the final 
boundaries agreed upon between the 
Polish Republic and the Soviet Union? 
A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Answer: On Aug. 16, 1945, the Soviet 
Union and the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment signed a border treaty based 
on the decision of the Yalta Conference 
which agreed to the proposition that the 
borders follow the Curzon Line. The 
border established by the treaty, how- 
ever, is a slight departure from the Cur- 
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zon Line, in some districts in favor of 
Poland by from three to five miles. The 
treaty further conceded to Poland:. 

(a) territory East of the Curzon Line 
up to the Zapadny Bug and Solokia 
rivers south of the town of Krylow, an 
extension in some places of about 18 
miles in favor of Poland; 

(b) part of the Bjalowicz Forest area 
of Niemirow-Jalowska, an extension of 
the border east of the Curzon Line to 
include the towns of Niemirow, Gain- 
owka, Bjalowicz and Jalowska. 

Article II provides for the Soviet- 
Polish frontier to pass along the follow- 
ing line: “from a point situated approxi- 
mately at zero point six kilometres to 
the south-west of the source of the river 
San, north-eastward to the source of the 
river San, and then down the midstream 
of the river San to a point situated to the 
south of the inhabited locality of Solina, 
then east of Przemyszl, west of Nowa 
Russka up to the river Solokia, then 
along the river Solokia and the river 
Zapadny Bug in the direction of Nie- 
mirow-Jalowska, leaving on the side of 
Poland part of the territory of the 
Bjalowicz Forest mentioned in Article I, 
and thence to the meeting point of the 
frontiers of the Lithuanian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, the Polish Republic and 
East Prussia, leaving Grodno on the side 
of the USSR. 

“Delimitation of the spot of the fron- 
tier indicated in the present Article will 
be carried out by a mixed Soviet-Polish 
commission, whose seat will be in War- 
saw and which will begin its work not 
later than 15 days after the date of ex- 
change of ratification instruments.” 

Thus the two countries have found a 
mutually satisfactory solution to what at 
one time seemed like one of those “un- 
solvable” problems. 


On Personal Property After Death 


Question: What happens to the per- 
sonal possessions of an individual in the 
Soviet Union in the case of death? Is 
the property confiscated by the State, or 
how is it disposed of? D. W., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Answer: According to the Soviet In- 
heritance Law the next of kin inherits 
the property of the deceased. The law 
also. recognizes wills. The disposable 
property by wills, however, has limita- 
tions. 

When a person dies intestate the pos- 
sessions are divided among the children, 
including adopted children equally with 
the other children, and to the wife or 
husband, and to incapacitated or depen- 
dent parents, and for the benefit of any 
other incapacitated person who was de- 
pendent upon the deceased for at least 
one year prior to his death. If one of 
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the children entitled to a portion of the 
inheritance is dead, his share can be 
divided among his children, that is, the 
grandchildren of the deceased.. In cases 
where there are no children, wife or 
husband, or if for some reason they re- 
ject the inheritance, the property goes 
to the parents of the deceased or to his 
brothers and sisters. 

Recently the law governing inheritance 
by will was amended. The State rec- 
ognizes property bequests to legal heirs 
or others, as well as to State bodies and 
public organizations. However, the law 
now provides that in no case can minor 
children and other dependents be de- 
prived of their inheritance by the will 
of the deceased. A person who has no 
such legal heirs may by will dispose of 
his entire property as he sees fit. 

This law, in line with many other 
developments in the Soviet Union, aims 
to protect and to strengthen the family 
without, however, unduly curtailing the 
right of individuals to dispose of their 
belongings after the dependent members 
of the family, that is, the lawful heirs, 
have been protected in their share. 


On the Tannu-Tuva Republic 


Question: The press reports that Tan- 
nu-Tuva has voted to join the Soviet 
Union. Will you give us some facts 
about this republic? C. S., New York 
City. 

Answer: The Tannu-Tuva Republic 
is situated between Soviet eastern Siberia 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
Its independence was established in 1921. 
During its struggle for independence 
against both Chinese warlords and Rus- 
sian White Guards, who had fled there 
from Siberia, the Soviet Government 
helped it to establish its independence. 
In the last twenty years the country has 
made considerable progress, both eco- 
nomic and cultural. 

As a result of a recent plebiscite the 
republic, comprising about 78,120 square 
miles with a population of 90,000; now 
becomes a part of the Soviet Union, in- 
cluded in the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic as an autonomous 
member of the republic. 


On Molotov’s Life 


Question: Would you be good enough 
to print some biographical details on 
Molotov? R. T., Danielson, Conn. 

Answer: Foreign Commissar of the 
USSR, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molo- 
tov, whose family name was Skriabin, 
was born on March 9, 1890 in the town 
of Kukark, Vyatka Province. The city, 
located in the north-east of European 
Russia, has since been named Sovietsk. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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An Imperishable Legend Recorded 
A review by ALVAH BESSIE 


Days AnD Nicuts, by Konstantine 
Simonov. Published by Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1945. 422 pp. 
$2.75. 


HE days and nights were the seven- _ 

ty days and nights of the siege of 
Stalingrad. Soldiers think of war in 
these terms; so many days, so many 
nights; until after a while—especially 
if the fire is severe—you lose track of the 
days and the nights. Then you begin to 
think: How many days, how many 
nights? Wiil we be relieved? And when? 
Will the replacements come? And when? 
How many days can a man stand this 
sort of thing? The answer is indefinite. 

Simonov has written this novel of 

Stalingrad distinctly in terms of people. 
I suppose this is what his American 
publishers meant when they wrote—on 
the jacket—the absurd words: “.. . this 
is the first non-political serious novel to 
come out of the Soviet Union.” Of 
course, there are people who think of 
politics in abstract terms, not realizing 
that politics is people. (And they some- 
times write book-jackets.) But Simonov’s 
novel—like all Soviet novels I have ever 
read—is highly political, His people 
behave the way they do precisely because 
they are highly political people. They 
know what they are doing-—and why. 
You do not find any psychoneurotics 
among them; any cases of “battle 
fatigue.” They accept the battle; what 
is more, they are eager for it—even when 
it is going against them. And they never 
for a moment doubt the final victory. 

This sort of political human being was 
responsible for the miracle of Stalingrad. 
And Stalingrad was the turning point of 
the war; and Stalingrad saved millions 
of human lives. And the men of Stalin- 
grad (and its women, too) were indeed 
aware of this, otherwise they could not 
have fought the way they fought, nor 
won the victory that they achieved. 

Understanding these things, it was 
possible for them to stay where they 
were and fight back. It was possible for 
them to understand—without panic or 
rebellion—the refusal of the High Com- 
mand to re-enforce them, even when 
their ranks were decimated. Under- 
standing all this, they could fight a war 
of position that numbered individual 
houses as objectives worthy of the lives 
—and the death—of multitudes. 

Captain Saburov was such a man. At 
twenty-nine he looked a good ten years 
older. Nurse Anya Klimenko was such a 
woman; it did not occur to her to wait 
till the fire had died down before she 
crawled out to aid the wounded. Lieu- 
tenant Maslennikov was such a man, 
young as he was, and imbued with a 
burning determination to become a hero. 
He became a hero; and he died. The 
real Stalingrad—as well as Simonov’s 
novel—was peopled with such characters, 
and they have created an imperishable 
legend that does credit to the entire hu- 
man race, as well as to the Soviet people. 
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For it is impossible to read Simonov’s 
novel—which is about people, Soviet 
people—without feeling, yourself, en- 
larged by the experience. You may ques- 
tion yourself, in the reading, and you 
may wonder, ‘Could I have done these 
things?” And even if you reach the 
conclusion that you could not, your desire 
to do them, to have done them, will make 
a better human being of you. 

This is a quality characteristic of fine 
art; it enlarges you; it purifies you; it 
fills you with an aspiration for the sort 
of accomplishment, the sort of decency 
and largeness of spirit you might not 
possess yourself. It could not do this, 
granted, if its characters were one- 
dimensional. If they were not rounded 
people as capable of fear as of heroism; 
as capable of tears as of what may at 
times seem bravado. 

The story Simonov tells is as simple 
as his people—and as complex. It is the 
story of the battalion Captain Saburov 
commands. Of the three houses—rather, 
the three ruins—it takes and tries to 
hold. Of the love that grows in these 
ruins between Saburov and Nurse Kli- 
menko; and of the love that exists be- 
tween Saburov and his lieutenant, Mas- 
lennikov, and that extends all the way up 
and down the line, from the private 
soldier to the commander of the sector, 
General Protsenko. 

The days and nights are here—in 
photographic detail. The hurricane of 
fire that never died; the endless attacks 
the Germans made; the endless counter- 
attacks that, when they were successful, 
sometimes merely secured a few hundred 
yards, for a few hours. There is treason 
in the story, too, the treason of the 





Konstantine Simonov 


soldier Vassiliev, and the reasons for his 
betrayal of his country. And there is— 
finally—the distant thunder that pres- 
aged the relief of Stalingrad by the en- 
circlement of Von Paulus’ armies. 
Stalingrad, during the days and nights 
of its siege, was the beating heart of the 
democratic world. Stalingrad, today, is 
a word known round the world—and 
this will always be true. It is this heart 
—in all its most human manifestations— 
that Konstantine Simonov exposes in his 
novel, Days and Nights. It is this word, 
this symbol of human fortitude and de- 
cency that the novelist recalls to us again. 


Kaleidoscope of an Immortal Story 
A review by JOHANNES STEEL 


Tue Great Patriotic WAR OF THE 
Soviet UNion, by Joeph Stalin. The 
wartime addresses and Orders of the 
Day by the Premiere and Commander- 
in-chief of the Soviet Union. Published 
by International Puodlishers, New 


York, 1945. 167 pp. $1.75. 


ERHAPS the most striking charac- 

teristics of this collection of General- 
issimo Stalin’s speeches and orders of the 
day, made between June 22nd, 1941 and 
May 9th 1945, is the calm confidence 
which shines out of them. 

The very fact that these speeches are 
not remarkable for their rhetoric, but 
rather are statements of incontestable 
facts, makes them so impressive. It gives 
them a granite-like quality. 

Churchill’s speeches in that same pe- 
riod were exhortative. Stalin’s were al- 
most ascetic. They were concise com- 
mentaries on the objective situation as it 
existed on the very day when the speeches 
were made. 


That is why they make perhaps even 
more exciting reading today than on the 
days when they were originally delivered. 
For it is now possible to see that they 
were almost like photographic images of 
a panorama that seemed so vast that it 
was almost impossible to survey it. 

It is frequently said in the world press 
that the Soviet Government is a dictator- 
ship and that its people obey orders 
blindly. The editorialists who have de- 
livered themselves of such opinions should 
read these speeches. They would find 
that there are few heads of govern- 
ments who have taken their people so 
completely into their confidence as Stalin 
did in these speeches. 

‘Even in those moments when. the fate 
of Russia hung in the balance, Stalin 
calmly proceeded to tell his people of 
the dangers which they were facing and 
of the difficulties which they had to sur- 
mount. 

Take, for instance, his first war ad- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Book Festival 
For Children 


by LEV KASSIL 


OR more than a week the Hall of 

Columns in the House of Trade 
Unions in Moscow has been a veritable 
wonderland. The most miraculous things 
have happened in that majestic hall. 

Throughout the week on the huge 
stage there has been a giant book ten 
feet high with a thick cover that bears 
the title: “Our Book.” Two thousand 
little visitors filling the festive hall 
gazed eagerly at this gigantic volume, 
tor within its colossal pages live the 
heroes of their favorite stories, poems 
and tales. A young kindly looking wo- 
man, who was acting as mistress of 
ceremonies, approached the massive vol- 
ume and said: 

“Children today is a holiday. It is the 
birthday of our beloved books. You no 
doubt want to see the writers who have 
given you those books you love so much. 


Well, name them and you shall see 
them.” 
“Marshak! ... Barto! ...” the youth- 


ful audience shouted enthusiastically. 

“Fine!” said the mistress of cere- 
monies and she opened the book. The 
huge heavy covers parted, like the gates 
of a mysterious castle, and on the opened 
page the children saw the portrait of one 
of their favorite authors. 

And then the wonder of wonders hap- 
pened! The portrait assumed life and 
out stepped the author smiling cheer- 
fully. From other pages, jumping briskly, 
came the heroes of his works. And then 
started a lively conversation about books 
and their characters. The large hall with 
the white columns was <all agog now. 
Titans of old Russian ballads strode 
among the little readers. There was also 
Robinson Crusoe who met Tom Sawyer 
and Don Quixote. Good and wicked 
fairies felt quite at home with the val- 
lant partisans of recent stories of the 
great war and with the other characters 
of new books well known to every Soviet 
school child. 

The children gathered around their 
favorite authors—each one of the 2,000 
visitors had received a present of several 
new books, just released by the State 
Publishers of Children’s Literature— 
and right then and there the writers 
autographed their copies. They told the 
children about their new books and act- 
ors from the children’s theaters imper- 
sonated some of the characters. 

This holiday for young readers—Chil- 
dren’s Book Week—has become an an- 
nual festival. It is arranged by the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
and the State Publishers of Children’s 
Literature, which was created on the 
initiative of Maxim Gorky who person- 
ally worked out plans for the publication 
of children’s books. The publishing house 


j Puts out large editions of Russian class- 


ics and the works of the best writers of 
Europe and America. 
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WHY THE FEET? 
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One of the many charming illustrations for 
M. Ilin’s "How the Automobile Learned to 
Run,” 


Se 


drawn by Herbert Kruckman 


On the stands of the exhibition were 
displayed the recent volumes of Tolstoi, 
Pushkin, Chekhov, Gorky, Lermontov, 
Turgenev as well as new special chil- 
dren’s editions of Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Hugo, and Swift. There were other dis- 
plays of popular science books, folktales 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union, the 
classic fairytales of Andersen, Perrault, 
Grimm, books by Jules Verne, H. G. 
Wells, Jack London, Rudyard Kipling, 
Mark Twain and Conan Doyle. 

A contest had been conducted by the 


State Publishers of Children’s Literature 


for the best books for juniors, with 
prizes of 35,000, 25,000 and 10,000 
rubles. These prizes were awarded fo 
some ot the foremost writers in the Sov- 
iet Union, like Samuel Marshak, Sergei 
Mikhalkov, Valentine Katayev, Benja- 
min Kaverin and others who wrote espe- 
cially for the contest. These books were 
distributed as presents to the little visi- 
tors. During the eight days, 16,000 juve- 
niles, school children, and tots visited 
the Hall of Columns. 


It’s All Their Own 


TooTKa, THE LittLtE RussIAN TRAIN, 
by Robinson, American Society for 


Russian Relief, Inc., N. Y. 50c. 


TOOTKA is a little train built specially 
for Russian children. It takes them on 
a picnic, and when a cow gets on the 
track—what happens? The important 
thing about this train is, of course, that 
it is a children’s train, built by children 
and operated by their own engineers, 
brakemen, firemen and signalmen. Before 
the war, as the preface tells us, there 
were seventeen such children’s trains, 


running mostly in the parks for young © 


people. 


Reservoirof Delight 
For Young and Old 


How THE AvuTomoBILE LEARNED TO . 
Run, by M. Ilin. Pictures by Herbert 
Kruckman. A Young World Book 
issued by International Publishers, 


New York, 1945. 32 pp. $1.25. 


| 9 all of the classics written for 
youngsters by that talented Soviet 
writer, M. Ilin, this book is a rich 
reservoir of delight—and information— 
for children. 

It begins as only Ilin’s books can: 
“The automobile and the locomotive are 
cousins. They have the same grand- 
mother.” Isn’t that sufficient to arouse 
the curiosity of any child—or adult? 

The technological development of the 
automobile through its various awkward 
stages, the struggle between the stage- 
coaches and the steam coaches, the advent 
of the train and the modern automobile 
are all clearly, simply, authentically and 
dramatically presented. And the questions 
that are answered: Why the automobile 
first had feet? Why the steam-driven 
car had to give way to the automobile? 
The answers will delight both young- 
ster and adult. Like all of Ilin’s books, 
this book is historically and technically 
correct, thus adding education to enter- 
tainment. 

Herbert Kruckman’s excellent illus- 
trations have > naive charm and histori- 
cal flavor that completes a perfect book 
for children. 
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BY 
Victor A. Yakhontoff 


Author of The Chinese Soviets, 


Over the Divide and Eyes on 
Japan 


A lucid review of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy since its 
beginning, based on official So- 
viet documents, speeches by 
great Russian leaders, and mate- 
rial not hitherto available in 


English. 


At all bookstores @ $3.50 
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Trade Unionism in Soviet Russia 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Congratulations on the publication of the 
invaluable article by Mikhail Tarasov on 
Russian trade unions and their functions 
and role. I have particular reasons for 
emphasizing the timeliness and importance 
of this authoritative article, because in my 
talks on Russia and her institutions and 
ideology—which have been numerous and 
addressed to all sorts of audiences, friend- 
ly, neutral and hostile—the question most 
frequently put to me was: Are the unions 
voluntary, reasonably independent, demo- 
cratic, really influential and effective, or 
are they mere tools and agents of a totali- 
tarian state? 

As you know, William Green, Matthew 
Woll and other iabor leaders of the AFL 
have been asserting that American labor 
cannot and should not work with Soviet 
labor, join any international organization 
to which Russian delegates are admitted, 
take part in any labor conference to which 
Russia is invited. This reactionary and 
absurd position has been stubbornly main- 
tained despite some protests by local unions 
affiliated with the AFL and despite as- 


surances and explanations by European 
labor leaders of prominence and high 
reputation. 


Mr. Tarasov’s candid, sincere and illu- 
minating article should do much good. It 
should remove doubts and misgivings in 
many labor circles. 

Victor S. Yarros 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Contributes to Truth 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I read Theodore Bayer’s refutation in 
the September issue of Soviet Russia Today 
of charges of anti-semitism in the USSR 
made by Mr. Schwarz in “Common Sense.” 
I would like to substantiate him from my 
personal experience in the Ukraine in 
1944-1945. 

In thirteenth months I met: Many Jew- 
ish people who were inhabitants of the 
localities in which I was stationed and 
who had fled to Siberia during the Ger- 
man occupation (I met none who sur- 
vived the occupation); Red Army officers 
of Jewish descent from all over the Soviet 
Union; Jewish refugees from Eastern 
Europe (mainly Poland). From divergent 
backgrounds and _ experiences, however, 
came only one theme—a theme best epito- 
mized by the first Polish Jew I met and 
questioned regarding anti-semitism in the 
USSR. He drew a little circle in the dirt 
which he denoted anti-semitism. Then he 
raised his fist and smashed it down on the 
designated area. As he brought his fist 
down he said, “Stalin!” The Soviet Union 
does not tolerate anti-semitism. 

That Mr. Schwarz “alleges anti-semitic 
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acts on the part of some Ukrainians” is no 
more proof of Soviet toleration of anti- 
semitism than the more numerous murders 
daily reported in the U. S. press are proof 
of American toleration of murder. Without 
exception, the Ukrainian Jews with whom 
I spoke had never been discriminated 
against because of their religion under the 
Soviets. They further stated that for twen- 
ty years (until the German occupation) 
they had mot once heard the equivalent of 
“dirty Jew,” the simple statement of which 
is criminally punishable. The Soviet Union 
does not tolerate anti-semitism. Anti-sem- 
itism so smothered tends to die. 

When the Germans invaded the Ukraine 
they wasted little time liquidating the few 
Jews who remained behind. They then 
proceeded to split the population by play- 
ing- off various groups against each other. 
Of course they employed their stock device 
of anti-semitism. According to many of the 
Ukrainian Jews, their propaganda efforts 
rekindled a few smouldering embers (the 
Ukraine had been a center of pogroms 
twenty-five years before). When the Red 
Army retook the Ukraine and the evacu- 
ated Jews returned, some of the German 
proselytes did not attempt to hide their 
feelings, although there were no overt acts 
that I know of. 

Reoccupying the territory with its mani- 
fold problems retarded prosecution, at 
first. However, I know definitely that 
about four months before I left the USSR, 
officials from Moscow were investigating 
the problem and were, for awhile, in the 
city in which I was stationed. To me this 
was remarkable. When one considers that 
almost every town and city in the Ukraine 
was devastated, that the Soviets were still 
fighting an all-out war against the Ger- 
~~ that just satisfying the basic needs 
of their war-weary population was in it- 
self a simply staggering current problem, 
and that the extent of anti-semitism in the 
USSR is only a fraction of its counterpart 
in the U. S.—when one considers that such 
an investigation was instituted under such 
trying circumstances, only one conclusion 
follows—that the Soviet Union is sincere 
in its constitutionally stated position re- 
garding religious and _ race _ prejudices, 
that the Soviet Union does not tolerate 
anti-semitism. 

I hope I have aided in arriving at the 
truth. 

Pets 
New York 


Reads of Brother in SRT 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I was deeply touched by your splendid 
article, “A City of Heroes,” published in 
the November issue. It was of a very 
special significance to me, personally, be- 
cause Leningrad is my home town and 
because of your interview with Architect 
Eugene Levinson who is my brother. 

The last time I saw my brother was 
in 1935 when I visited Leningrad. It was 
a happy occasion ideed and you may well 
imagine my anxiety during the terrible 
years of Leningrad’s siege and the suffer- 
ing endured by its brave population. 

Eugene is doing a great work in Russia 


.and I am very proud of him. 


Joseph A. Loewinsohn 
Atlanta, Ga. 


USA-USSR CAN ACHIEVE 
NEW ERA FOR MANKIND 
(Continued from page 8) 


sia for peace and mutual trade is the 
only intelligent course for America to 
follow and can surely be agreed upon 
by all ‘political parties and all classes 
in our community. 

Yet today, in every section of this 
country there goes on this wild, intem- 
perate, suicidal talk about fighting the 
Soviet Union. Newspapers, magazines, 
the radio vie with one another in 
discussions of this crazy question: 
“Must we have a war with Russia?” 
It is a chief topic of conversation at 
the dinner table and in the drawing- 
room. Even before Germany and Japan 
were beaten, even while the Soviet 
Union was our loyal, fighting ally 
in an unwon war, many Americans in 
high places were talking this way. And 
now the atomic bomb is being played 
up as an additional threat to the 
Russians. It is all a most shocking 
business. 

We know that these war-mongering 
people are a small minority, but. we 
must realize they can do much to poison 
the international atmosphere. These im- 
moral persons, who gratuitously in- 
cite war against a peace-loving nation, 
are in a true sense war criminals. 
The greatest contribution that Ameri- 
cans can make to world peace at this 
moment is to stop the war talk against 
Soviet Russia. 

The recent victory of the United 
Nations must not have been achieved 
in vain. The millions of lives laid 
down during six years of frightful 
conflict must truly lead to the com- 
plete destruction of Fascism and the 
end of international war. 

Humanity has advanced a long way 
in its brief existence upon this earth. 
Now once more the human race has an 
opportunity of building that peaceful 
world of abundance and _ brotherhood 
that has been the dream of saints 
and sages down through the centuries. 
Untold millions of our fellow-men are 
united and determined as never be- 
fore to make that ideal come true. 
We ask nothing better for our lives 
than that they should serve, in their in- 
dividual ways, to further the welfare 
of mankind. And in that cause we 
march forward with these watchwords 
in our hearts: Long live American- 
Soviet Friendship! 
United Nations! Long live the peo- 
ples of the earth in happiness and 
freedom! 
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HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY 


by GEORGE MITEREV 


People’s Commissar of Health of the USSR 


OVIET public health services were 
S confronted with a very responsible 
task during the war; epidemics had to 
be guarded against and the health of 
industrial workers had to be protected. 
The leapfrogging of industry to the 
eastern districts and the influx of new 
workers—mostly women and youths, and 
later war invalids—demanded a radical 
reconstruction of the system of medical 
services for workers and employees. 

In 1942, the Peoples Commissariat of 
Public Health of the USSR began to 
organize medical departments in all the 
important enterprises of the defense in- 
dustry, in the plants of the iron and 
steel industry and in the mines. Despite 
the shortage of specialists, the network 
of medical departments grew rapidly: In 
1942 there were 145, but by 1945 there 
were about 400. 

Many of these departments are 
equipped with X-ray apparatus, clinical 
and diagnostical laboratories and physio- 
therapeutic equipment. In such enter- 
prises as Plant No. 183, the Stalin Plant, 
the Ilyich Plant, the Ural Machine- 
Building Works and Plants Nos. 1130 
and 43, medical institutions have been 
established which are able to render 
every kind of outpatient and _ hospital 
aid. The hospitals in these medical de- 
partments have at present some 10,000 
cots in addition to the so-called tempo- 
rary wards where the patient is kept 
for only a few hours. 

During the war there was an expan- 
sion of the network of one-day rest 
homes for tubercular patients and other 
healing and prophylactic institutions at- 
tached to large enterprises. 

It should be noted here that the medi- 
cal departments of industrial enterprises 
coped. very successfuly with the tasks 
which confronted them. From the middle 
of 1942 there began a steady decrease 
in the incidence of illness and traumas. 
A comparison of the first six months of 
1945 with the corresponding period of 
last year reveals that the incidence of 
disease in enterprises of seventy-one 
branches of industry decreased twelve 
per cent. This is largely due to the 
mutual efforts of the administration, 
trade union organizations and _ public 
health services. General conferences of 
these organizations were held to dis- 
cuss ways and means of improving medi- 
cal aid. 

Medical institutes, institutes of labor 
hygiene and occupational diseases and 
other scientific research institutions play 
an important part in the general effort to 
improve the quality of medical aid. 

Public health services during the post- 
War period are again confronted with an 
Important task, that is, to eliminate in 
the shortest possible time the effects 
the war has had on the health of. the 
Population and to achieve a_ further 

ecrease in the incidence of disease. In 
the first place, of course, this applies 
te the medical personnel serving the 
Workers in large enterprises. 
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George Miterev 


The medical departments, which fully 
justified their existence as an organized 
means of all-around medical aid, must 
be extended during the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan to other branches of the 
national economy, in particular, to the 


plants of the heavy and medium ma- 
chine-building industries, the iron and 
steel and nonferrous metallurgy mines, 
the oil fields and power stations. It is 
also planned to increase the number of 
types of specialized institutions, each 
treating one particular disease. 

The public health services are plan- 
ning in the near future to improve the 
present staffs and the newly established 
medical departments by organizing re- 
fresher courses for the doctors and at- 
tendant medical personnel, utilizing the 
advanced medical schools, medical in- 
stitutes, institutes of labor hygiene and 
occupational diseases and the local hos- 
pitals. Of no less importance is the 
question of complementing the equip- 
ment for the network of medical in- 
stitutions. Within the coming five years 
all the medical departments, large hos- 
pitals and polyclinics in the factories and 
plants will be supplied with X-ray equip- 
ment, ¢linical diagnostical laboratories 
and physiotherapeutic equipment. 

Scientific research institutes face the 
task of working out new methods of 
prophylaxis and treatment for such ill- 
nesses as influenza and skin diseases. 
For improved and immediate treatmert 
of industrial trauma specially equipped 
departments are to be organized in all 
the large polyclinics. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 23) 


Molotov started his revolutionary 
career in the struggle against tsarism 
at the age of fifteen by joining the high 
school student groups in the town of 
Kazan. Since 1906 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Bolshevik organization and 
the Communist Party of the USSR. 
In 1909, he was arrested by the tsarist 
police and exiled to Vologda Province 
for two years. Upon his return he en- 
tered the Polytechnical Institute in St. 
Petersburg in 1911. Simultaneously he 
became very active in the Bolshevik or- 
ganization of the capital. 

From 1912 to 1914 he was secretary 
of the editorial board of Pravda, work- 
ing closely with. Lenin and Stalin. He 
also contributed many articles to Pravda 
under various pen names. 

During World War I he was ar- 
rested again and exiled to Siberia. He 
escaped and returned to continue his 
work in Petrograd and in Moscow in 
preparation of the February Revolution. 
During the February Revolution he was 
a member of both the Petrograd Com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party and of the 
executive committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet. In the October (Soviet) Revolu- 
tion he was a member of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee which directed 
the uprisings in Petrograd. 

Molotov became a member of the 
Central Committee in 1921 and he has 
been a member of the Politburo since 
1926, a member of the Presidium of the 


Central Executive Committee of the 
RSFSR since 1927 and of the USSR 
since 1929. 

In the election in 1937, on the basis 
of the new Constitution of 1936, he was 
elected deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. He was chairman of the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the 
USSR between 1930 and 1939. In 1939, 
he was appointed Peoples’ Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, which position he is 
holding at the present time. 

In 1940, the USSR celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday. The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR awarded 
him the Order of Lenin. The city of 
Perm and the region of Perm were 
renamed Molotov and Molotov Region 
respectively and the town of Nolinsk 
where, as a youth, he helped to establish 
the revolutionary movement, was re- 
named Molotovsk. 

Molotov has served in many ad- 
ministrative positions and on many com- 
mittees dealing with the economic and 
cultural life of the Soviet Union and 
has actively participated in the formula- 
tions and the carrying out of the Five- 
Year Plans. He frequently wrote the 
reports on the formulation of the plans 
as well as on their fulfillment. 

Since the war, in his capacity as For- 
eign Commissar of the USSR, Molotov 
helped to formulate many international 
documents and treaties, most of which 
he signed on behalf of the Soviet Union. 
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HOMECOMING 
(Continued from page 10) 


kind of man Colonel Tiokavin is, from 
his comradely and fatherly attitude 
toward the men, and from the cordial, 
easy atmosphere of the whole place, 
that the men feel free to discuss with 
him any problems they may have. 

Sometimes, the Colonel explained, 
there are quite complicated family 
problems, as when a wife has received 
notice of her husband’s death and now 
the husband appears to find that his 
wife has married again. It is sometimes 
the husband and sometimes the wife 
who comes to Colonel Tiokavin to 
help straighten out such tangles, and 
they find comfort in the mere possi- 
bility of talking things over. He en- 
courages them to talk freely, tells 
them they must work such problems 
out for themselves, and then the legal 

department helps in arranging the an- 
nulment of the second marriage or 
dissolving the first, as the c4$e may be. 
Such cases are natural in the kind of 
war the Russians had to fight. Colonel 
Tiokavin said that he himself was 
twice counted among the dead and his 
wife notified. The first time he fortu- 
nately turned up himself in a few days, 
and the second time his wife just did 
not believe the news. 

After the talk with Colonel 
Tiokavin a questionnaire is filled out, 
signed by the Colonel and then and 
there final discharge papers are issued. 

The next step is discussion of con- 
crete job possibilities with a repre- 
sentative of the district Soviet. If an 
immediate choice is made, the demo- 
bilized man may go directly to the 
enterprise to make final arrangements. 
If he cannot choose immediately among 
various openings, he simply takes in- 
formation on available jobs for a final 
decision later. Next he is fixed up 
with railroad fare and arrangements 
for a month’s free place in a sanitarium 
or rest home, or whatever vacation 
plans he wishes to make, receives a 
ration card for food and cigarettes, 
and he is now a full fledged civilian. 
A buffet provides tea and refreshments 
for those who wish them, and a little 
shop has souvenirs for -him to take to 
his family. 

The whole process has lasted only 
thirty or forty minutes, unless the de- 
mobilized man himself needs more 
time for consultation. From fifty to a 
hundred men go through this process 
in the Stalin District every day, as 
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well as in all other districts of Moscow 
and in all towns and villages of the 
Soviet Union. 

When we arrived Colonel Tiokavin 
had just been talking with Private 
Mikhail Alexander Serov, who had 
gone into the next room to fill out the 
questionnaire. The Colonel called him 
back to talk with us. Private Serov 
had arrived from the Baltic Front only 
the day before and was bursting with 
excitement at being home again and 
with all the possibilities that were 
open to him. 

What was he going to do? “Well, 
there are so many things that I can’t 
decide right away. But I will 
probably go back and work as a fitter 
in the factory where I used to work. 
Before the war I was an instructor in a 
Labor Reserve School, but perhaps 
after all these years of war I would 
not be so good as a teacher. Of course 
I have a month vacation coming to 
me—but I see how badly they need 
workers everywhere, so I guess I will 
just take two weeks, staying home 
with my family, and then go to work.” 

Then Junior Lieutenant Daniel 
Semionovich Pocheltsov came in. Back 
from the Third Byelo-Russian Front, 
he had started in the battle for Mos- 
cow and was wounded for the third 
time last May near Koenigsburg. He 
had just been released from the military 
hospital. He had been an electrician 
before and would have liked to return 
to his own specialty, but his nerves 
were still somewhat shot. Colonel 
Tiokavin had therefore suggested that 
it might be better for him to do admini- 
strative work for a while, and several 
jobs of this kind were open to him. 
His wages before the war had been 
1,200 rubles a month and the jobs 
open to him now would mean 1,500 
or more. 

What were his general feelings 
about the postwar world? 

“First, for myself, my main thought 
now is how good it is to be alive, to 
have my health again, even though I 
am not as strong as before. Naturally 
we were all ready to give our lives, and 
plenty of my comrades did. I never ex- 
pected to live after the last wound, so 
just the simple fact of being alive is 
something very wonderful to me. The 
main thing, it seems to me, is friend- 
ship with our allies, and especially 
American-Soviet friendship, in order 
to be sure of future peace and get rid 
of all fascism. That is what we were 
fighting for, is it not? So please tell 
the American people that is the main 


thing the Red Army men want in the 
postwar world.” 

Another, a former mechanic who 
had volunteered on the first day of the 
war, had become a colonel in the Army 
and was now offered a job as head of 
the supply department of a large fac- 
tory. Every man I spoke to had the 
choice of several jobs, all better and 
more highly paid than the one he had 
before the war. 

It was six o’clock, the working day 
was over. But Colonel Tiokavin stays 
every night until nine or ten, to be 
available in case any more Red Army 
men or members of their families 
might still need him for help or ad- 
vice, for sometimes they arrive by late 
train and cannot at once find their 
families. 

This of course, is the first step in 
the Red Army man’s homecoming. At 
his factory or whatever institution he 
works in, he is met with the same 
warm, comradely reception. Trade 
unions, collective farms, the Commu- 
nist Party, youth and every social or- 
ganization has special committees to 
look after demobilized men. Groups 
prepare in advance to meet the trains, 
to arrange transportation home, to 
visit them in their quarters to see 
whether they need repairs, fuel for the 
winter, extra clothing. Special funds 
are being raised everywhere in case 
they are in need of extra financial help. 
This is in addition to what they receive 
upon discharge. 

Demobilized men and women are 
given preference in colleges and insti- 
tutes, and those who had finished high 
school with good marks are admitted 
without examination. Special training 
courses are available for any who wish 
to acquire higher qualifications or enter 
a new field of work. Invalids, the blind 
and the crippled, are given training to 
fit them for new work, and every assis- 
tance necessary to adjust them to the 
new conditions under which they must 
live and to make sure they in no way 
feel that they are outcasts. 

Thus, all resources of Soviet societ' 
are mobilized to insure to the return: 
ing Red Army man a heart-warming 
reception, to look after his immediate 
personal needs, to help heal his physical 
and spiritual wounds as quickly as 
possible, and, above all, to give him 
and his family economic security. Com- 
ing home to forget the horrors of war, 
the Red Army men, feeling themselves 
encircled by the warm love and grati- 
tude of the whole people, know that 
they have not fought in vain. 
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VERSES OF AN EPIC POEM 


(Continued from page 15) 


lowed by the Second and then by the 
Third. Plans followed one after the 
other like verses in an epic poem. How- 
ever, the heroes of epic poems, ballads 
and folk tales do not only labor; they 
fight against cannibals and dragons, 
they conquer the dark forces of the 
power of evil. Here again reality sur- 
passed all that could have been created 
by the human imagination. 

Who in the days of ballads about 
knights and dragons could have 
imagined a million-headed monster 
against which the Russian people and 
their brothers-in-arms were destined to 
fight! And what fantasy could have 
pictured a battlefield stretching from 
the Arctic to the Caucasus! 

The titanic fight against fascism was 
not a matter of days but of years. Not 
for days but for years on end the Hit- 
lerites razed to the ground that which 
had been created by the labor of Soviet 
men and women. 

The dam across the Dnieper, the 
pride of the Soviet people, was blown 
up. The river which had been har- 
nessed at the cost of so much trouble 
again burst its bounds. Subterranean 
waters flooded the galleries and work- 
ings of the Donbas mines. New houses, 
schools, theaters and hospitals went up 
in flames. 

I had written about the construction 
of plants . . . as the enemy approached 
these plants were moved from their 
sites and leap-frogged to the east, to 
the Urals, Siberia, Kazakhstan, and 
there, in the taiga and steppes, they 
cuntinued to forge weapons for the 
front. 

While fighting, the people continued 
their work. 

Battles were already raging in the 
gullies near Stalingrad, but in half- 
wrecked shops of the Stalingrad Trac- 
tor Plant workers repaired tanks and 
assembled traction engines for guns. 
When a tank left the assembly line 
workers took their places inside it, and 
from the gates of the factory the fight- 
ing vehicle rolled out to meet the 
enemy. 

I had once written about the figures 
of the Five-Year Plans. They became 
figures of victory. Had there been no 
Five-Year Plans how could the Red 
Army have launched thousands of 
tanks against the foe at Kursk? Had 
there been no Five-Year Plans, how 
could Munitions Plant Number 92 


alone have manufactured 100,000 guns 
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in the course of the war? In the battles 
for Berlin the Red Army troops were 
armed with two and a half times the 
quantity of weapons that the entire 
Russian army possessed in World 
War I. 

That was how the figures of the 
Five-Year Plans made themselves felt! 
Not in vain had the Soviet people dug 
ore from their soil, smelted steel in 
their plants. In their hands this steel 
changed into grim weapons which 
helped them overcome the enemy. 

And now the war is over. 

The fourth verse of the epic poem— 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan—is begin- 
ning. Again a great people can give 
all their strength to creative work. 

How many ruins lie on all sides. 

Today I recalled the avenues and 
palaces of Tsarskoye Selo. How often 
during my rambles had I stopped in 
front of the monument to the great 
Russian poet Pushkin. The bronze 
Pushkin sat on the bench and gazed at 
the town in which he had spent his 
ycuth. 

The Germans have wrecked this 
beautiful town and looted the palaces. 
Before the enemy came the residents 
had time to bury the bronze figure of 
the poet, but the granite pedestal re- 
mained. ‘And the Germans tried to 
blow up the pedestal. But the granite 
proved stronger than they thought. 
The heavy slabs only shifted slightly 
from their places. And when the foe 
had been driven out the bronze Push- 
kin was carefully lifted out of his 
grave. 

In this way, monuments are rising 
from the ruins, from the earth. Palaces 
and cities are coming back to life. Coal 
is already being mined in the Donbas, 
although a Niagara of water had to 
be pumped from the flooded pits. The 
beat of hammers and scream of winches 
again comes from the Dnieper. Build- 
ers are healing the wounds inflicted-on 
the great dam by the enemy. Archae- 
ologists are hurriedly completing ex- 
cavations on the bank of the Dnieper 
where a settlement of the Stone Age 
has been found. Skilled lumberjacks 
are steering fast rafts of timber through 
the rapids. 

Tractors and not tanks are again 
coming from the assembly lines of the 
tractor plants. And shining plough- 
shares are cutting into fields which 
until recently were fields of death. 

Restoration of the old and new 





creative work are proceeding side by 
side. A new powerful turbine has just 
been put into operation at Rybinsk on 
the Volga. This turbine is one of the 
links in a great chain of machines and 
canals, dams and reservoirs which will 
change the Volga into an industrious 


assistant of man. New figures are 
running to their places in the columns 
and tables of the Fourth of the Five- 
Year Plans. 

Very recently the dark powers of 
Hitlerism wrecked and burned cities, 
brought chaos to places, mutilated and 
murdered people. But chaos has been 
conquered. The powers of labor and 
creation have triumphed. 


25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 21) 


ticular fields as to be elected to the 
Academy of Sciences of the Soviet 
Union. 

I should now like to consider the 
principal impetus behind these spectac- 
ular achievements. Armenians have 
demonstrated during their long and 
tragic history that they are an indus- 
trious, frugal, creative people devoted 
to peaceful pursuits. James Brice once 
cailed them the “Yankees of the East.” 
But without outside aid the population 
of Soviet Armenia could not possibly 
have achieved such progress within 25 
years. 

Under the tsars Armenians were 
not allowed to open factories, to 
establish colleges and universities, to 
raise their economic and cultural level. 
Consequently, most of the enterprising 
Armenians lived in Tiflis, Baku and 
other places outside of Armenia. The 
condition of the people and the coun- 
try in 1913 was most backward, even 
by Middle East standards. During 
the first World War and during 
the disastrous Tashnag regime, condi- 
tions deteriorated to such an extent 
that Armenia was a dying country 
in 1920. The condition of the people 
at that time may be gauged by the fact 
that Near East Relief had 30,000 or- 
phans under its care during the early 
years of Soviet Armenia. 

It is evident therefore that Armeni- 
ans could not have made such great 
progress with their own. resources of 
men, money and materials without 
outside help. Help was furnished by 
the central government of the Soviet 
Union, which poured into Armenia, 
as it did into other backward republics 
of the Union, money, materials and 
men with technical skills. Soviet Ar- 
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menia is greatly indebted to the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union for the help 
she received during her infancy. 

I cannot close this article without 
calling particular attention to the Soviet 
Union’s policy, which is not generally 
known and which is, it seems to me, 
most significant—the policy regarding 
national minorities. The Soviet Union 
has abolished race discrimination with- 
in her borders and has granted cul- 
tural, linguistic and administrative 
autonomy to every race and nationality 
within the Union. This is pretty well 
known. What is not generally ap- 
preciated is the fact that the ‘central 
government of the Union has extended 
moral and material help to the more 
backward nationalities to an extent 
never approached anywhere else or at 
any other time in history. “The central 
government has acted like the head of 
a family most solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the youngest and weakest in 
the family. 


BALKANS IN TRANSITION 
(Continued from page 12) 


However, as is to be expected, op- 
position is developing along several 
lines. In Rumania, opposition comes 
from the Liberal Party leadership 
(which is actually conservative if not 
reactionary) and from elements around 
Julius Maniu, leader of the National 
Peasant Party. Dissension has been 
manifested in Bulgaria by a number of 
resignations from the Georgiev cabinet, 
and in Yugoslavia by a split between 
Tito and foreign minister Subasic— 
the former premier of King Peter’s 
Government-in-Exile. However, what- 
ever opposition exists in Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania, does 
not appear to be strong enough to 
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threaten the realization of the national 
liberation front programs. The future 
of Greece under Regent Damaskinos 
represents most of the unknown quan- 
tity in this Balkan picture, with reac- 
tion holding a considerable edge at 
the time of this writing. 

This then, is the Balkans in transi- 
tion. The Balkans are laying the 
groundwork for democratic existence. 
‘The emphasis is on economic and ethnic 
democracy without which measures for 
political democracy would be meaning- 
less. 

Some aspects of ‘democracy in the 
Balkans can be reduced to very simple 
terms. 

Democracy for Balkan peoples means 
freedom from political and racial per- 
secution; the right to organize labor 
unions and peasant cooperatives; it 
means freedom from corruption and 
unjust taxation; it means that those 
who have no land will get land and 
those who have possessed it will get 
more return for their labor; it means 
more education and improvement in 
health and living; it means govern- 
ments that dedicate themselves to 
bringing about these changes. 

To transform these traditional coun- 
tries of tyranny and_ backwardness 
into countries of progress, of political, 
economic and ethnic democracy—is no 
easy matter. The going is tough. 

But the Balkan transformation is 
being accomplished. And, as Senator 
Claude Pepper, of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said during his 
recent visit to the Balkans: “He who 
does not see that the trend is in favor 
of democracy does not comprehend the 
signs of the times.” 


THE GLASS BEADS 
(Continued from page 22) 


right and accepted the task with joy, 
although of course, he considered the 
entire business difficult and most delicate. 

When darkness came, the old men 
slipped away to their homes. Stars be- 
gan to flame over the Carpathians, 
and the song of the waterfalls grew 
stronger and clearer. The scent of wild 
plants came from the forest. 

In the morning Maleyev awoke very 
early and left the cottage. He looked 
around cautiously, took the beads from 
his pocket, and hung them on a bush 
near the house. Then he hid himself 
around the corner and waited. Gania 
emerged, and went down to the stream 
for water. On the way back she would 
pass right by the bush. According to 
Maleyev’s calculations, she could not 
help seeing the beads—they were shin- 
ing in the sun like a handful of diamonds. 


Gania came walking up the path and 
Maleyev watched her closely. She .saw 
the beads, stopped, smiled, put her water 
bucket down, and slowly came closer 
ta the bush, stretching her little thin 
arms toward the beads. She approached 
the bush as quietly and cautiously as 
though she were afraid to frighten a 
rare bird. 

Suddenly. she screamed, grabbed the 
ends of her kerchief, and started sobbing. 
Maleyev, startled, came flying around 
the corner in time to see a little boy 
running madly away, clutching the string 
of beads in his fist. 

“Drop them!” Maleyev roared in a 
terrible voice. “Drop them you wretch. 
I'll make you sorry!” The boy looked 
around once, dropped the beads and 
dashed away. 

So it turned out, after all, just the 
way the Lieutenant did not want it. 
Maleyev picked up the beads and brought 
them to the sobbing girl. He pushed them 
into her hand, blushed and muttered: 
“This is for you, take them.” Very 
rough, of course, and without any 
mystery or ceremony. But Gania raised 
her lovely eyes to him, so grateful, so 
happy, so radiant that all Maleyev could 
do was step back in wonder. “It’s from 
us,” he managed to say. “And you'll 
get an official reward, too, of course.” 

Uncle Ignat stood at the doorstep 
grinning. When Maleyev and Gania 
returned to the house, he took the beads 
from Gania’s hand, jiggled them in the 
sun, and hung them around Gania’s neck. 

“More beautiful than gold, they are,” 
he said. “Ah, baby! You'll see happi- 
ness yet, with those clear eyes of yours. 
So long as such men are around, you'll 
see it.” 

Gania put her buckets down, bent her 
head and stared at the beads with her 
shining eyes. The water moved gently 
in the buckets, reflecting the sun and 
forming little rainbows on the beads. 
and they seemed to burn with a thousand 
radiant fires on the dark neck of the 
little girl. 

—Translated from Izvestia by Rya Gabel 
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MOLOTOV 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Union, the Governments of Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland, having concluded 
military alliances with Hitlerite Ger- 
many, led their countries into the 
war against the Soviet Union. Bulgaria, 
the Government of which at that time 
was made up of Hitlerite agents, also 
proved to be an ally of Germany. 

Thus, European countries with fascist 
regimes bound up their destinies with the 
fate of Hitlerite Germany in the Second 
World War. Hence, the defeat of Germany 
meant not only the defeat of German fas- 
cism, it led-to the defeat of fascism in 
other European countries. Consequently, 
the significance of our victory must be seen 
not only in the light of the defeat of Ger- 
man fascism but in the light of the military, 
political and moral defeat of fascism 
throughout Europe. 

After the conclusion of the war in Eur- 
ope the Allied powers were faced with 
the task of liquidating Japanese aggression 
in the east in order to hasten the restoration 
of peace throughout the world. The Soviet 
Union could not stand aside in the solution 
of this question, both by reason of mutual 
obligations existing between the Soviet 
Union and its Allies and because this was 
insistently necessary in the interests of our 
security in the east. 

In addition, Japan in the past had at- 
tacked our country more than once and 
there existed in the east for our State a 
constant threat of Japanese invasion. All 
this rendered inevitable the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the war against Japan. 

It is not difficult to be convinced that, 
from the time German fascism began to 
suffer defeat after defeat on the Soviet- 
German front, the result of Japanese ag- 
gression in the east was predetermined. 

The Soviet Union, which finally took the 
feld against Japan, hastened the latter’s 
defeat and thus hastened the conclusion of 
the war in the east. Japan capitulated to 
the Allies, suffering the same fate as Hit- 
lerite Germany. Thereby, not only the 
plans of German imperialism for mastery 
in Europe, but also the pretensions of Jap- 
anese imperialism for mastery in Asia were 
shattered. 

Yet, not a long time before, these west- 
ern and eastern fascists regarded these 
plans as only. one step on the road to 
world domination, thus showing how very 
shortsighted and daring are such aggres- 
sive intentions in our time. 

The defeat of Japanese imperialism, as 
the chief hotbed of fascism and aggression 
In the east, and the liberation of China 
from the Japanese invaders are of tremen- 

ous positive importance for the demo- 
cratic development, not only of the coun- 
tries of Asia, but of countries outside Asia 
as well. 


Control Commission for Japan 


To consolidate this victory is in the in- 
terests of all democratic states. It is there- 
fore understandable that the Soviet Union 
attaches such great significance to the ne- 
gotiations among the Allies on the estab- 
lishment of due control over Japan by the 
main Allied powers who secured its sur- 
render. 

_ The differences that exist on this ques- 
tion have not yet been eliminated. But the 
Soviet Union expresses the confidence that 
all the peace-loving powers are deeply 
Conscious of the need for consolidating 
victory over the aggressor Japan and for 
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creating, in this connection, the appro- 
priate conditions for collaboration among 
the Allied powers. 

Both Germany and Japan were forced 
te surrender unconditionally to the Allies. 
Thus, the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition 
achieved the aim it set for itself. 

The people of our country can now 
recognize with satisfaction that a decisive 
place has been taken by the Soviet Union 
in the victorious conclusion of the Second 
World War in the interests of the demo- 
cratic states, and particularly in the liqui- 
dation of the most dangerous seat of 
fascism and aggression, Hitlerite Germany. 

The Soviet people called its war against 
Hiitlerite Germany the Great Patriotic 
War. By the example of the Soviet people, 
patriots of other states learned how one 
must fight for one’s motherland, for its 
liberty and independence. 

It should be noted that the Soviet people 
not only liberated their own country but 
also waged a heroic struggle for the res- 
toration of peace and liberty throughout 
Europe. A year ago Comrade Stalin said: 
“It is universally acknowledged now that 
by their selfless struggle the Soviet people 
have saved the civilization of Europe from 
the fascist vandals. That is the great ser- 
vice rendered by the Soviet people to the 
history of mankind.” 


Differences Between Two Wars 


The Second World War differed in many 
respects from the First. Above everything 
else, it differed in the scale on which na- 
tions were involved and also in the loss of 
life and the material damage that it caused. 
Four-fifths of the population of the world, 
in one way or another, took part in this 
latest World War. The number of troops 
mobilized in both camps exceeded 110,000,- 
000. It is virtually impossible to name a 
country that was really neutral during 
these years. An untold price in human life 
and in the devastation of many states has 
been paid by humanity for having per- 
mitted the Second World War, that is to 
say, for having omitted to take timely 
measures against the aggressive forces of 
fascism that unleashed this war on such 
an unparalleled scale. 

This war was forced upon our people, 


_ who prociaimed a great patriotic war only 


in reply to aggression. In attacking the 
Soviet Union, Hitlerite Germany aimed not 
only at seizing our territory. Hitlerism had 
declared its aim of exterminating the 
Russian people and the Slavs in general. 
Up to the moment the Russian people and 
the other peoples of the Soviet Union sub- 
ordinated all their efforts to Stalin’s call— 
“Everything for the front!”—and finally 
broke the backbone of the German Army, 
the Hitlerite savages stopped at nothing in 
carrying out their man-hunting rampages 
in the territories that they had seized. 

To forget that would be a crime against 
the memory of the millions of innocent 


_ victims, against their orphaned families, 


against the entire nation. Nor can we for- 
get the enormous material damage that the 
German invaders and their allies intlicted 
on us in the many long months during 
which they ran wild on Soviet territories. 

For all this the major war criminals, be- 
fore all else, must be made to answer. The 
German fascist invaders wholly or in part 
destroyed or burned 1,710 towns and more 
than 70,000 villages and hamlets in our 
country. 

They burned or destroyed more than 
6,000,000 buildings and left about 25,000,- 
000 people homeless. Among the towns that 
were destroyed or very severely damaged 


are some of the largest industrial and cul- 
tural centers of the country: Stalingrad, 
Sevastopol, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk, Odes- 
sa, Smolensk, Kharkov, Voronezh, Rostov- 
on-Don and many others. 

The Hitlerites destroyed or damaged 
31,850 industrial enterprises that employed 
some 4,000,000 factory and office wrokers. 
The Hitlerites sacked and looted 98,000 
collective farms, including the majority of 
the collective farms of the Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia. They slaughtered, confiscat- 
ed or shipped to Germany 7,000,000 horses, 
17,000,000 head of cattle and tens of mil- 
lions of pigs and sheep. 

The Extraordinary State Commission has 
estimated the direct loss alone to the na- 
tional economy and to our citizens as the 
sum of 679,000,000,000 rubles. 

We cannot forget all this. We must de- 
mand from the countries that unleashed the 
war at least part restitution for the damage 
that they caused. One cannot contest the 
justice of this desire of the Soviet people. 
We. must not pass by the fact that the de- 
cisions of the Berlin Conference of the 
three powers on reparations from Germany 
have not yet been satisfactorily imple- 
mented. 

However, among us there are no sup- 
porters of the policy of vengeance in re- 
gard to the defeated peoples. Comrade 
Stalin has pointed out more than once that 
feelings of rev7nge or. retribution for 
wrongs are bad counselors in policy and 
in relations among nations. 

We must be guided, in regard to the 
vanquished nations, not by feelings of re- 
venge but by the effort to prevent a 
renewal of aggression and to put possible 
new aggressors in a position of the greatest 
possible isolation among the people. It is 
not past wrongs that should actuate us, but 
the interests of safeguarding peace and 
security for the nations. in the post-war 
period. i 

It is beyond question that the interests of 
lasting peace require the peace-loving na- 
tions to have a necessary force of arms at 
their command, At any rate, this applies 
to the countries charged with the major 
responsibility of seeing that peace is main- 
tained. However, interests of safeguarding 
peace have nothing in common with the 
policy of an armaments race among the 
great powers, such as is preached abroad 
by some particularly zealous advocates of 
the policy of imperialism. 


On Atomic Energy 


In this connection, a word: must be said 
about the discovery of atomic energy and 
about the atomic bomb, the use of which in 
war has shown its colossal destructive 
force. 

Atomic energy has not yet been tried, 
however, for averting aggression or for 
safeguarding peace. But it is not possible at 
the present time for a technical secret of 
any great size to remain the exclusive pos- 
session of some one country or some nar- 
row circle of countries. 

This being so, the discovery of atomic 
energy should not encourage either a pro- 
pensity to exploit the discovery in the play 
of forces in international policy or an 
attitude of complacency as regards the fu- 
ture of the peace-loving nations. 

A good deal of noise is also being made 
about the formation of blocs or groups of 
states as a means of particular foreign 
policy interests. The Soviet Union has 
Never joined groups of powers directed 
against other peaceable states. 

In the west, however, attempts of this 
kind have been made, as is generally 
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known, more than once. The anti-Soviet 
nature of certain such groups in the past is 
equally well known. In ‘any case, the his- 
tory of blocks and groups of western pow- 
ers indicates that they do not tend to bridle 
aggressors, but on the contrary, to encour- 
age aggression, particularly on the part 
of Germany. 

Hence, there must be no relaxation in 
the vigilance of the Soviet Union and other 
peaceful states on this score. The restora- 
tion of world peace has by no means led, 
and could not have led, to a restoration of 
the pre-war position in international re- 
lations. 

For a certain time Germany, Italy and 
Japan have dropped out of the list of great 
powers that determined the tone of inter- 
national affairs as a whole. This holds for 
the period when they are under joint Al- 
lied control directed against the resurg- 
ence of the aggressive tendencies of these 
countries, not toward impeding the devel- 
opment and progess of these countries as 
democratic peaceable states. 


Encourage New Democracies 


Another fact of no mean importance for 
the future of Europe is that a number of 
fascist and semi-fascist states have now 
entered on the road of democracy and are 
endeavoring to establish relations of friend- 
ship with the Allied nations. It is clear that 
the reinforcement of democratic principles 
in these countries, instead of being ob- 
structed, should be promoted. 

In the camp of the Allied countries, too, 
the war has brought a good many changes. 
In the great majority of cases the reac- 
tionary forces there have been pushed 
back considerably from their former posi- 
tions to make way for democratic princi- 
ples old and new. 

A number of European countries have 
carried out such fundamental social re- 
forms as the abolition of the obsolete sys- 
tem of landed estates, turning the land 
over to the needy peasants. This under- 
mines the former strength of the reaction- 
ary fascist forces and stimulates the devel- 
opment of the democratic and Socialist 
movements in these’ countries. 

In certain states such important eco- 
nomic reforms as the nationalization of 
key industries, the eight-hour working day 
and others have now been put on the order 
of the day, giving fresh vigor and confidence 
to the growing ranks of the democratic 
movements inside and outside Europe. 

Certain reactionary publications are try- 
ing to make out that these bold democratic 
reforms are largely due to the increased 
influence of the Soviet Union; such argu- 
ments, however, are patently unfounded. 
It is common knowledge that problems of 
this kind have been successfully solved in 
the progressive countries of Europe before 
now. 

This does not mean that the forces of 
fascism have been crushed for all time, and 
need no longer be taken into account. You 
have all heard the Crimea declaration of 
the three powers on liberated Europe, which 
says: 

“The establishment of order in Europe 
and the rebuilding of national economic 
life must be achieved by processes which 
will enable the liberated peoples to de- 
stroy the last vestiges of nazism and fas- 
cism and to create democratic institutions 
of their own choice.” 

There is still much to be done to insure 
the correct fulfillment of this declaration. 
However, there can be no doubt that, in 
spite of all its unwelcome consequences, the 
war with fascism, by ending in victory, has 
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helped in many ways to clear the political 
atmosphere in Europe and to open up fresh 
opportunity for the anti-fascist forces to 
revive and develop more than ever before. 

Such a position is, undoubtedly, in accord 
with the interests of the peace-loving states. 
And it is hoped that the need to destroy the 
last vestiges of nazism and fascism will 
be recognized still more clearly by the 
nations of Europe. 

The Soviet Union has also been true to 
its policy of consolidating normal relations 
among all peaceable states. In the war 
years it established relations of friendship 
with Great Britain and the United States, 
with France and China, with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Today, 
with almost all of these countries it has 
long-term treaties of alliance and mutual 
assistance against possible renewed ag- 
gression by the states that were the major 
aggressors in the past World War. 

Everything is also being done on our 
part to normalize matters and establish 
good relations with other countries that 
have broken with the policy of hostility 
and distrust toward the Soviet Union. To 
this end we are also working to extend 
trade and economic relations of our coun- 
try with an ever-widening circle of foreign 
countries. 

Cultural ties are also being strengthened. 

The strength of the Anglo-Soviet-Amer- 
ican anti-Hitler coalition, which came into 
being during the war, is now undergoing a 
test. Will this coalition be just as strong 
and capable of arriving at common deci- 
sions in the new conditions when new 
problems of the post-war period are fore- 
ever coming to light? 

The failure of the London Conference 
sounded a certain warning in this matter. 
But there were also difficulties in the An- 
glo-Soviet-American coalition during the 
war. Nevertheless, though not always im- 
mediately, the coalition of the three pow- 
ers was able to find a correct solution in 
accord with the interests of the entire 
2oti-Hitlerite coalition and one that took 
into account also the need for further con- 
solidating the collaboration of the great 
democratic states. 


Responsibility of The Big Three 


Now a new international organization, 
the United Nations, has been created. It 
was set up on the initiative of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition, which thus took 
on itself the main responsibility for the 
results of the UNO’s future work. It is 
clear to us that the United Nations Organi- 
zation should not be like the League of 
Nations, which proved utterly incapable 
of preventing aggression and organizing 
forces for crushing possible aggression. 
Nor must the new organization become the 
tool of any one great power, for the claim 
of any one state to dominate the common 
affairs of the world is as unfounded as the 
claim to world supremacy. 

Only by the joint efforts of the three 
powers who carried the burden of the war 
can we secure the victories of the demo- 
cratic countries over fascism. Only such 
collaboration can promote success in the 
work of the new international organiza- 
tion for lasting peace. 

Expressions of good intentions are not 
sufficient for this. Such intentions must be 
proved in ability to carry out this type of 
collaboration in the interests of all the 
peace-loving states. The Soviet Union has 
been and will continue to be a reliable bul- 
wark in the defense of peace and the secur- 
ity of the peoples, and is ready to prove 
this not only in words but in deeds. 


The four years of war with Germany 
were a test for all the forces of the Soviet 
State, a test from which the Soviet Union 
emerged with credit. Time and time again 
events bore out the words of the great 
immortal Lenin: 

“A nation can never be defeated when 
the majority of the workers and peasants 
have seen, felt and come to know that they 
are defending their own Soviet power, the 
power of the working people, and that they 
are defending a cause whose victory will 
make available to them and their children 
all the blessings of culture, all the fruits 
of human endeavor.” 

The Red Army has come out of the war 
crowned with the victor’s glory. It has be- 
come a more formidable armed force and 
stronger than ever in its Soviet fighting 
spirit. Now returning home from its ranks 
to peaceful endeavor are millions of people 
so urgently needed by the collective farms, 
the factories, the mills—by the whole of 
our country, which has now addressed it- 
self to the great tasks of securing the new 
upsurge in Socialist construction. 


Soviets Gain Strength 


The Soviet people stand more solidly 
than ever around their Party. They are 
advancing in serried ranks under the lead- 
ership of the Party of Lenin and Stalin. 

It was our good fortune that in those 
hard years of war the Red Army and the 
Soviet people were led forward by the 
great Stalin, the far-seeing and tried lead- 
er of the Soviet Union. It is linked with 
Generalissimo Stalin’s name that the glori- 
ous victories of our army will go down in 
history. 

Under the leadership of Stalin, the great 
leader and organizer, we have now set 
about peaceful construction to achieve a 
veritable flourishing of the forces of Social- 
ist society and justify the best hopes of our 
friends throughout the world. 

Everyone knows how strong the inter- 
national authority of the Soviet Union has 
grown. This has become possible thanks to 
the military, economic and political suc- 
cesses of our country. One year ago Com- 
rade Stalin expressed it in the words: 
“Just as the Red Army achieved military 
victory over the fascist forces in its long 
and arduous single-handed struggle, so the 
workers in the Soviet rear won economic 
victory over the enemy in their lone fight 
against Hitler Germany and her asso- 
ciates.” 

Comrade Stalin also said: “It is not only 
military defeat that the Hitlerites have 
sustained in this war, but moral and poli- 
tical defeat as well.” 

The war has shown everyone how our 
country has grown and is strong in the 
military and economic spheres. The war 
has also shown how the Soviet Union has 
grown strong in the moral and _ political 
sphere. We lived through exceptional eco- 
nomic difficulties in the first years of the 
war, but in spite of this our country proved 
itself able to provide everything necessary 
for our heroic Army, including first-class 
equipment, which was superior in quality 
to the weapons of our foe. 

Enduring the hardships and privations 
of wartime, Soviet men and women worked 
without rest, and we must pay a tribute of 
honor to our workers in the rear, particu- 
larly to our selfless Soviet women and to 
the Soviet youth, whose devotion to their 
country was supreme. Thanks to them, we 
were able to keep up the living standard of 
our people through the hard days of the 
war. 

Millions of sons of the working class 
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were mobilized and fought at the front. 
But the factories and plants continued to 
work, new cadres were formed, especially 
of women and young people. During the 
war years, not a few new factories and 
workshops were built, including electric 
power stations, mines and rail lines, espe- 
cially in the eastern areas of our country. 

Socialist competition and its new forms— 
raising of production of labor—were in- 
variably the preoccupation of the leaders 
of labor and of the whole working class. 
Trade unions and other workers’ organi- 
zations carried out intense organizing and 
educational work among the working 
classes. Workmen and women toiled harder 
than in pre-war years. As a result of this 
difficulties were overcome. 

At the same time, the collective farm 
peasantry displayed in wartime their poli- 
tical consciousness and consciousness of col- 
lective-farm organization on the land. The 
peasants, men and women, now fully ap- 
preciate the value of Socialist competition 
on the collective farms, and do much to 
make good the enormous losses in agricul- 
ture resulting from the temporary occupa- 
tion of a part of our country’s territory by 
the German invaders. 

All this gave us a chance to live through 
the war years with safe reserves of grain 
and to guarantee to industry the raw 
material indispensable to it. “To solve all 
these problems was not easy, especially if 
we remember that the ranks of our Red 
Army consisted mostly of collective 
farmers. 

Another factor that enabled us to cope 
with wartime tasks at the front and at the 
rear was that the Soviet intelligentsia did 
its duty to its country. The war brought 
out vividly how our intelligentsia had de- 
veloped in the years of Soviet power. 
There is no longer any talk of “old” and 
“new” intelligentsia. 

The vast majority of our intelligentsia 
are acquitting themselves honorably and 
successfully in their high duties in organ- 
izing economic life, training new cadres of 
experts, protecting the health and raising 
the cultural standards of the popuiation. 
We can say with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion today that the Soviet intelligentsia is 
worthy of its people and is faithfully serv- 
ing its country, 


Friendship of the Peoples 


The friendship among the peoples of the 
Soviet Union has grown stronger than ever 
in the years of war. Our multi-national 
state. with its differences of language, 
customs, culture and history has grown 
still more united, and the different Soviet 
peoples have come still closer together. 

No other multi-national state could have 
held out under the ordeal through which 
we passed in the years of war. Only our 
state, in which there is no room for ex- 
ploitation of man by man, where there are 
No conflicting class interests but where 
Workers, peasants and the intelligentsia ad- 
minister both economic and state affairs as 
equal citizens—only such a state—and cer- 
tainly not the old nobility of tsarist Rus- 
s!a—could have withstood the German in- 
vasion in the hard years of 1941-42, routed 
the overwhelming enemy by its own efforts, 
driven him from its territory and in addi- 
ton rendered to other nations strong assist- 
ance in shaking off the alien subjugators. 
_In our country there are no oppressed or 
disfranchised peoples now like those that 
enly recently, under the tsarist regime, 
eld a colonial or semi-colonial status. 

The right of all peoples to independence 
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and free national development is now ac- 
knowledged in the Soviet state, where all 
peoples are educated in the spirit of friend- 
ship and respect for one another, of recog- 
nition of the services of each people in 
developing its national culture and contrib- 
uting to the further progress of the Soviet 
state as a whole. 

The high degree of activity of our 
Numerous trade unions, production, cul- 
tural, sports and other working-class or- 
ganizations, the formation of the collective 
farms, the constant spread of Socialist com- 
petition in the factories and mills, on the 
collective and state farms, in the mines 
and railways—all this reveals a flourishing 
of true democracy of the people that they 
did not know in the old days and that 
cannot exist in any of the other states, 
divided as they are into classes of oppress- 
ors and oppressed, a situation that Soviet 
power has long put an end to in our 
country. 

In the rapid strides made by our coun- 
try’s cultural life and in the fact that now 
our intelligentsia, as the most advanced 
ard cultured section of the population, has 
merged with our people and raised the 
moral and political unity of Soviet society 
te a still higher plane—in all this we can- 
not but discern fresh signs of Soviet de- 
mocracy, inspiring us with new hope and 
confidence in our country’s future. 


On Soviet Democracy 


In the fact that the Soviets have in- 
sured all nationalities continual progress 
of their national culture and is actively 
concerned with the development of national 
talent and growing friendship and broth- 
erly mutual assistance among the equal 
Soviet peoples—a thing that did not exist 
in the old Russia and does not exist as yet 
in other countries under either monarchies 
or republics—in this we discern the all- 
conquering force of Soviet democracy and 
its great value for the truly progressive 
development of the peoples. 

The organizing force of Soviet democ- 
racy and of Soviet patriotism as a source 
of heroic exploits made themselves felt 
with particular emphasis in the years of 
the war. It is the good fortune of Soviet 
men and women that the October Socialist 
Revolution, which saved our country from 
being degraded to the status of a second- 
rate power, released the forces of the peo- 
ples shackled by the tegime of the nobles 
and feudal lords, and afforded them, on 
the basis of Soviet power, opportunities 
for development such as they had never 
had before. 

That is why in our victory over fascism 
we discern at the same time the great vic- 
tory of Soviet democracy. 

The war took Soviet people far beyond 
the borders of their country. The stubborn 
resistance of fascism made our troops en- 
ter a number of foreign countries to make 
closer acquaintance with the life of their 
towns and villages and to reach such west- 
ern capitals as Vienna, Budapest and Ber- 
lin. In all these countries, including those 
that had recently sided with fascism, Soviet 
people had no trouble in finding a common 
tongue with the laboring classes and dem- 
ocratic circles. Naturally it was not'to be 
expected of Soviet people that they should 
treat as friends yesterday’s enemies from 
the camp of the servitors of fascism and 
from the upper classes of society, which 
had been kept in position by fascist re- 
gimes. 

Of course the acquaintance with the life 
and customs of other nations will be of 


benefit to our people and will widen their 
outlook. It is interesting to note, however, 


.that our Soviet people come home with a 


feeling of still more fervent devotion to 
their country and to Soviet power. 

The Soviet State is strong in its kinship 
with the people. Unlike parliamentary de- 
mocracy, the democracy of the Soviets is a 
true democracy of the people. Accordingly 
the Soviet state, as a state of a new type, 
has functions that are foreign to states of 
the old type. 

Thus the duties of the Soviet State in- 
clude the task of educating the people polli- 
tically in the spirit of defending the inter- 
ests of the peace, in the spirit of friendship 
and collaboration among the nations. This, 
however, does not preclude but, on the 
contrary, presupposes the necessity of un- 
masking all attempts to prepare for a re- 
newal of aggression and a resurgence of 
fascism, a thing that must not be forgotten 
in the post-war years. 

According to the Soviet Constitution it is 
a crime to advocate animosities among 
races and nationalities—anti-Semitism and 
so on—just as it is not permitted in our 
press to exalt murder, robbery and acts of 
violence against human beings. Restric- 
tions of this kind are just as natural under 
Soviet democracy as the opposite is natural, 
unfortunately, in some countries, 

In some countries, freedom of speech 
and of the press are still understood to 
mean that the venal servants of fascism 
need not even assume masks in order to 
engage in unbridled propaganda of aggres- 
sion and fascism, although the peoples of 
every continent have paid a colossal price 
in blood and hardship for the orgy of 
world aggression and fascism. 

It is not within the scope of every state 
to undertake the political education of its 
people; but when fascist states undertook 
it, the only result was that they trampled 
on the spiritual life, culture and rights of 
the people. 

The advantages of Soviet democrécy 
have been revealed by the Soviet Union 
with particularly striking force in the years 
of war. The USSR passed through the 
fires of the war’s ordeal and gained still 
greater strength as a genuine state of the 
people. As is generally known, a special 
responsibility for the political education of 
the people in our country rests with the 
Bolshevik Party. It is above all to our 
great Party that we owe our successes in 
this work. That is why there is such deep 
significance in the Soviet people’s words 
about the leader of the Bolshevik Party, of 
whom they say with gratitude and un- 
bounded affection: “Our teacher, our fath- 
er, our leader, Comrade Stalin.” 


The Coming Elections 


We are approaching new elections to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. The new 
general election will take place after all 
the trials that the Soviet state underwent 
in the great patriotic war. Our people will 
come to cast their ballots with all the 
wealth of political experience accumulated 
through these years, after having pondered 
deeply over the destiny of their country 
and the events in Europe and the world. 

The Bolshevik Party, together with the 
great mass of non-party Soviet bodies, is 
preparing for these elections, which it re- 
gards as a major manifestation of Soviet 
democracy and one more powerful means 
of denoting the unity of our people and 
further consolidating the Soviet state. 

Our country has embarked on peacetime 
construction. Great new tasks confront the 
whole of our people. We shall, of course, 
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uevote necessary attention to new terri- 
tories incorporated in the USSR. 

The enemy’s invasign of our country 
prevented us from devoting due attention 
to arranging the life of the western 
Ukraine and western Byelo-Russia, which 
before the war had been in the USSR only 
a short time. Now, under the treaty with 
Poland, a new Soviet-Polish frontier has 
been established. As a result, all territories 
inhabited by the Byelo-Russians have been 
reunited in a single Soviet Byelo-Russia 
that will advance confidently along the 
road of free national development. 

Through the treaty with Czechoslavakia, 
the trans-Carpathian Ukraine has at last 
become part of our state and now the 
Soviet Ukraine embraces all Ukrainian ter- 
ritories, a thing of which our Ukrainian 
brothers dreamed so long. 

Under the treaty with Rumania, Soviet 
Moldavia now embraces all territories 
with Moldavian population and this af- 
fords them extensive opportunities for 
further national development. 

The western frontier of our country has 
likewise been shifted to include Koenigs- 
berg Province. This gives us a good Baltic 
port open all the year around. 

The independence of Soviet Lithuania, 
Soviet Latvia and Soviet Estonia has been 
restored. Such are the contours of our 
present western frontiers, which are of the 
greatest importance in safeguarding the 
Soviet Union’s security. 

In the northwest we have restored our 
frontier with Finland in accordance with 
the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty of 1940. 
Furthermore, the Petsamo area in the north 
has been returned to the Soviet Union. 

Lastly as regards the Far East. Here the 
Soviet Union retains southern Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands, which are of im- 
portant value to its security in the east. 

It remains to recall the restoration of 
our country’s rights to the Manchurian 
railways and to the Port Arthur and Dalny 
TDairea] areas in the southern part of 
Manchuria. All these and also the area of 
our Prokkalau naval base on Finnish ter- 
ritory must receive proper attention from 
us and, in so far as applies to new Soviet 
territories, they will require extra atten- 
tion from our state. 


Some Urgent Tasks 


We must cope as soon as we can with 
the urgent. tasks in Soviet territories that 
were temporarily occupied by enemy arm- 
ies. The Germans left behind them many 
wrecked towns and thousands of villages 
that they had looted. Rehabilitation work 
was started everywhere immediately after 
the invader had been driven out, but it is 
only a small part of the work to be done. 

The efforts of the entire Soviet people 
and of all Soviet republics must be directed 
to helping in the early and complete re- 
habilitation of the economic and cultural 
life of these areas. The restoration of fac- 
tories and mills, collective farms, machine 
and tractor stations and state farms, of 
schools and hospitals, and the restoration 
of living quarters so that every urban and 
rural inhabitant of these parts may again 
have a home of his own—all these are our 
urgent tasks. 

It is vital that concern for men now re- 
turning home from the Army and for dis- 
abled soldiers, orphans and bereaved fami- 
lies should be considered one of the first 
duties of Soviet organizations and the 
trade unions, and Communist youth organ- 
izations as well as collective farms and 
their organizations. We must do every- 
thing to cope successfully with this respon- 
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sible task and heal the wounds of war as 
soon as possible. 

Now at once we must think about solv- 
ing the fundamental problems of an ad- 
vancing national economy, so that within 
a few years we may considerably surpass 
the pre-war standard of the country’s eco- 
nomic development and secure a consid- 
erable improvement in the living standards 
ef the entire population. 


The Five-Year Plan 


This is the meaning of the decision re- . 


cently issued by the Party and Government 
for drafting the Five-Year Plan for reha- 
bilitating and developing the national econ- 
omy of the USSR in 1946-50, and a similar 
plan for rehabilitating the developing rail- 
way transport. Our people are well aware 
of the force of the Stalin Five-Year Plans 
that have built the might of our state and 
insured our victory. 

We need a fresh upsurge of heavy in- 
dustry in order to provide the country 
with metal, coal, oil, locomotives, rolling- 
stock, tractors, agricultural machinery, mo- 
tor cars, vessels of various kinds, power 
stations and many other things. The popu- 
lations of town and country expect a con- 
siderably increased supply of consumers’ 
goods and improved supplies of foodstuffs. 

To satisfy the needs of the collective 
farms and the state farms is a matter more 
pressing today than ever before. Our cul- 
tural requirements have grown and have 
become much more varied. 

Not for a moment must we forget our 
great obligations, providing as we should 
for the needs of the country’s defense, the 
Red Army and the Navy. We have no un- 
employment and shall not have any. In our 
country there is work for all, for ours is a 
state of the working people. We also need 
to think more about the proper organiza- 
tion of labor in industry, agriculture and 
transport and in all our institutions so that 
the productivity of Soviet men and women 
and the quality of their work may yield 
the highest results. . 

In our days of advanced technology and 
extended employment of science in produc- 
tion where it has become possible to har- 
ress atomic energy and other great tech- 
nical discoveries, attention in economic 
planning must be focused on problems of 
technology, on the problem of raising the 
technological power of our industry and 
training highly skilled technological cadres. 
We must keep level with the achievements 
of present-day world technology in all 
branches of industry and economic life and 
provide conditions for the utmost advance 
of Soviet science and technology. 

The enemy interrupted our peaceful cre- 
ative endeavor, but we shall make up 
properly for all lost time and see to it that 
our. country shall flourish. We will have 
atomic energy and many other things, too. 

Let us tackle these tasks with all our 
inexhaustible Bolshevik energy, with all 
the boundless energy of the Soviet people. 
Let us work as Comrade Stalin teaches us 
to do. 

Lastly, about our tasks in foreign policy. 
The Soviet Union has always given first 
place to promoting peace and collaboration 
with other countries for universal peace 
and the development of international busi- 
ness relations. 

As long as we live in a system of States 
and the roots of fascism and imperialistic 
aggression have not been finally pulled up, 
our vigilance as regards possible new vio- 
lators of peace must not be slackened and 
efforts to’ consolidate collaboration among 
peaceful powers will remain, as before, 
our most important duty. 


» 


. 


We have no task more important than 
the one of consolidating our victory, which 
we achieved in a staunch struggle and 
which opened the road toward a new 
great rise of our country and a further im. 
provement of the living standards of our 
people. 

Never before did we face the prospect of 
Socialist construction on so vast a scale or 
such possibilities for the growth of the 
Soviet Union’s strength. Our people are 
full of faith in their great cause, the cause 
of the great October Socialist Revolution, 

Long live the Soviet people, the victor- 
ious people and their Red Army and Navy! 

Long live and flourish our great mother- 
land of the October Revolution! 

Long live.the Government of the USSR! 

Long live the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
inspiring and organizing our victories! 

Long live the leader of the Soviet peo- 
ple, our great Stalin! , 


(As we went to press the official trans. 
lation of Mr. Molotov’s address was not 
yet available. The above has been taken 
from the translations published in the 
press.—Ed.) 


KALEIDOSCOPE OF AN 
IMMORTAL STORY 
(Continued from page 24) 


dress, made immediately following the 
German invasion, on July 3rd, 1941: 

“, .. the issue is one of life or death 
for the Soviet State, for the people of 
the USSR; the issue is whether the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union shall remain 
free or fall into slavery.” 

Or, on November 6th, 1941, when he 
calmly stated: 

“Today, as a result of four months of 
war, I must emphasize that this danger 
—far from diminishing—has on the con- 
trary increased. The enemy has cap- 
tured the greater part of the Ukraine, 
Byelo-Russia, Moldavia, and Estonia, 
and a number of other regions, has pene- 
trated the Donbas, is looming like a 
black cloud over Leningrad, and is 
menacing our glorious capital, Moscow.’ | 

It is difficult to conceive that a man 
who talks to his people in this fashion is | 
a dictator or an individual who makes 
arbitrary decisions. Rather he appears’ 
as a man profoundly confident that not 
only his people but also history is with 
him. The events which followed certainly 
justified this calm confidence. 

Collected in one volume, these State 
papers have the effect of a kaleidoscope 
of an immortal story. They also reflect 
a political vision and a human wisdom 
that is unique. 

I think it is especially interesting to 
note that the speech made on May th 
1945, announcing the unconditional Ger- 
man surrender, is pitched in the same 
calm key as the speech made on the day 
when Germany invaded Russia. 

You have the feeling that Stalin al- 
ways knew that Germany’s defeat was 
a matter of course and that events ha 
merely marched to their fatal conclu- 
sions. 


— | 


Wall map of USSR 


New up-to-date, 44x22", on durable stock, 
only 50c, order from SOVIET RUSSIA 1O- 
DAY, 114 E. 32 St. N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Releases 
GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm, director of “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” “Lenin in 1918” and “The 
Thirteen.” , 


THE FALL OF 
BERLIN 


Full length documentary film of 
the capture of Berlin photo- 
graphed by Red Army camera- 
men. English commentary by 
William S$. Gailmor. 


SIX P.M. 


Delightful musical love — story 
starring Marina Ladynina and 
Eugene Samoilov. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev. 


MILITARY SECRET 


The Soviet Secret Service in a 
fight to the finish with a group 
of German spies. Directed by 
Vladimir Legoshin. 


Coming Soon 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 











RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 
The religious institutions, their organiza- 


tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
loc. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 1l5c. 


THE CASE OF THE 
16 POLES 


As told in official documents. 10c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Erie A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and Study (Mimeographed). 5c. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E, 32nd St. New York 16, N. Y. 














JUST 
PUBLISHED 


1) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 
CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3.000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social. business 
and travel needs —with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 
Also Available 


2) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 
METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


3) FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


by Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian read- 
ers for school children but excerpts chosen 
are not juvenile. 


$1.75 postpaid 


4) RUSSIAN ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


by Waldemar Schapiro 


About 10,000 definitions in each section. 
New orthography is used. 


$1.75 postpaid 
NOTE: On Canadian orders add 


ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 

FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 

Dep't. O., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Enclose please find [] check ( bills [] money 
Gouden, tek Che GURNEE Gio ida co Sdeiccdcdcicess 
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ga0e0 GIVE A GIFT— GETAGIFT gooey 


WITH TWO 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is Nicholas 
Mikhailov’s “‘The Rus- 
sian People,” a new 
kind of history that is 
so fast-moving and dy- 
namic it sweeps you 
through 2,000 years in 
one evening’s reading. 
Critics declare it reads 
like a novel. 


in 


WITH THREE 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is ‘Mission 
to Moscow,” by the 
former U. S. Ambas- 
sador to the _ Soviet 
Union Joseph E. Da- 
vies. 


WITH FOUR 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is “The Col- 
lected Works of Alex- 
ander Pushkin” con- 
taining the poetry, 
prose and plays of the 
great Russian master. 








HRISTMAS is on its way! People will mark their first peacetime 
Christmas in many years. This is as it should be. For the Yule- 
tide season proclaims: “Peace on Earth!” P 


Peace! The great victory that has brought us peace was won 
through coalition warfare with our Soviet ally. To maintain that peace 
we must work equally closely w.ih the Soviet Union—there must be 
a coalition for peace. The basis of such a coalition is mutual under- 
standing. 


Soviet Russia Today, the only American magazine devoted to in- 
formation and commentary on the USSR, helps te further this under- 
standing. 

If peace, freedom and world security are to be the fruits of our 
great victory, anti-Soviet propaganda must be fought. One way of 
doing this is by learning the truth about the USSR, and by helping 
your friends to learn. This can best be done by having them become 
readers of Soviet Russia Today—by giving them a Christmas gift sub- 
scription to SRT. 


This is made easy for you through a special holiday rate. It re- 
lieves you of all wrapping and mailing. Further, a handsome card, ar- 
riving by Christmas will notify the recipients of your gift to them. 


And with it goes a gift to you! A valuable book depending on the 
number of subscriptions you send. Examine the offers on this page, 
bearing in mind that the regular annual subscription is $1.50. 

Your own subscription, new or renewal, will count if you wish to 


include it. Fill in the blanks below and mail in with remittance to us. 
Mail it today! We'll rush your personal gift back to you! 


WITH FIVE 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is Anna Lou- 
ise Strong’s “‘Peoples of 
the USSR,” a marvel- 
ously exciting story of 
the history, industry, 
culture and geography 
of the many peoples 
that make up the Soviet 
Union. 


You pay 46.00 


WITH SIX 
GIFT SUBS 


Your gift is ‘“‘The Pat- 
tern of Soviet Power,” 
by Edgar Snow, emi- 
nent American journ- 
alist and writer, 


(You can take advan- 
tage of this special offer 
by including your own 
subscription, or renewal, 
as one of the gift sub- 
scriptions entitling you 
to a gift. If the sub- 
scription entered in your 
name is a renewal, please 
mark R next to your 
neme.) 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 


ENCLOSED find $.......... for which please send annual subscriptions to each of the names below 
in accordance with the special gift offer outlined above. 
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